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PIETY MITIGATED WITH 
PUBLICITY 


@ At the doorway of all Chinese Palaces 
and at most Oriental temples, one finds the 
ubiquitous stone lions which frighten away 
all evil influences. In particular, has the 


lion become the symbol of Buddha. 


@ In Singapore dwells a man who has 
, achieved great wealth by the sale of ‘‘Tiger 
» Balm.” 


@ The natives use this remedy for all dis- 
eases, and there is purported to be some- 
thing of the strength of the tiger in the oil. 


@ In Singapore, was a gigantic image of 

Buddha so vast that there was no roof to 

guard it from the inclemency of the weather. 
It is now roofed over and completely housed 
by the most hideous of concrete structures, quite lack- 
ing the beauty of ordinary Oriental architecture. 


@ And in place of lions guarding the door, are two 
TIGERS. 


@ The temple is now known as the “Tiger Temple” 
and it is the gift of the maker of “Tiger Balm.” Being 
silent they yet speak. Piety is mitigated with publicity 
and the blessings of heaven are thus assured, both 
here and hereafter. 


@ A moral to this tale might be drawn with Western 


applications, but Diogenes refrains. 


R. T. F. 
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HAVE WE SOULS? 


By THE EDITOR 
A inquiry was recently passed to us as to our belief 


that human beings had souls. It was not clear 
whether the object was to test our orthodoxy, to confirm 
the faith of the writer or to establish his suspicions of our 
heresy. Of this only can we be sure, if he was a disbeliever 
in souls, he was looking for confirmation where it could 
never appear, and if he was a believer he had no adequate 
understanding of the nature of the soul. 


Many have sought for years to prove or disprove the 
existence of the soul by some mechanical, material or sub- 
stantial device and all have suffered defeat. Bodies of 
dying persons have been put on scales so that the loss of 
weight with the expiring breath might indicate the avoir- 
dupois of the soul. Other unimaginative and unphilosoph- 
ical people have attempted to photograph the departing 
spirit, and thus to prove the reality of the soul. Many 
other means have been resorted to in the course of time 
to demonstrate the physical reality of the soul. But all 
means which have looked upon such proofs as lie in some 
detectable substantiality have come short because they have 
utterly failed to understand the meaning of soul or the 
means of its demonstration. The complete futility of all 
such considerations becomes apparent if we change the 
form of our question. The real question is not: Have we 
souls? but Ave we souls? The change of question moves 


the whole problem out of the realm of matter and sub- 
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stantiality into the realm of activity, reality and being. And 
this latter region is by far the more important in all mat- 
ters which affect our happiness, our success, our satisfac- 
tions and all forms of value. A man might as well start 
out with a butcher’s scales, to compute the love of his 
wife or child, or advance with a yardstick to measure the 
extent of the honesty of his neighbor, or to gather in terms 
of oscillation or vibration the loyalty of his friends, as to 
try to weigh his soul or catch the fleeting aura of a spirit 
in a camera. Such action proclaims his lack of compre- 
hension of the very nature of the soul. He shows that he 
believes in substance but not in spirit. 


Sone one is sure to rise up at this point to ask how, if 
one cannot by the use of the surgeon’s scalpel discover a 
lurking soul in some corner of the brain, can he be sure 
that he either has or is a soul? The answer to this must be 
that he knows it just as he knows any other phenomenon 
of reality, that is, by its activity. The soul is that which 
functions in moral choices and its presence is known by 
its activity. This is a type of criterion by which we judge 
there are other minds in the world. We do not doubt the 
rationality, reality, nor activity of Beethoven because we 
cannot find in his cadaver the secret sources of the ninth 
Symphony. Psychologists would have looked in vain through 
the physical organism of a Bach to discover the track of 
some elusive Fugue. Yet we do not doubt either the reality 
or being of either Beethoven or Bach nor of the meaning of 
their music. Neither do we deny the reality of their har- 
monies because we cannot pluck them out of the air. For 
it is indeed impossible to submit our higher or most impor- 
tant realities or values to such “rule of thumb” measure- 
ments as are demanded of the soul by such as would not 
recognize a soul if they were to meet it in broad daylight. 
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Neither daylight, nor darkness, nor cabinets are the special 
environments in which souls choose to manifest themselves. 


The soul is evidenced by its activities, its choice of 
goodness, its adherence to truth, its love of beauty, its 
loyalties to righteousness, its unheeding sacrifice of every- 
thing material for the sake of values that are immaterial. 
The very existence of love, of self-sacrifice, of honesty, of 
integrity and loyalty, righteousness, justice, are proofs of 
the soul. One cannot deny the soul until he is ready to 
deny and repudiate these. There is no better evidence nor 
more fully accorded demonstration than this possible in 
the whole realm of nature, for it is more obvious and less 
elusive than the existence of the atom itself from which all 
objective reality is said to be made. 


Having considered the question of the reality of the soul 
we can make further progress perhaps by asking the ques- 
tion whether it can be saved by any sort of merely mental 
beliefs or assents. To the direct query, one must say “No.” 
Souls are not saved by intellectual ‘‘isms” or beliefs of any 
kind except as those beliefs get into action, become em- 
bodied in actual living. For the saving of souls there is 
nothing more impotent than intellectual assent to the dog- 
mas of either philosophy or theology. There is a believing 
with the mind and there is a believing with the life and 
it is only the believing with the life that has any power for 
salvation. This is not meant to affirm that one’s intellectual 
beliefs are unimportant. 


They are of intense importance but they are never a 
substitute for life or being. In the last analysis, the final 
judgment on any man’s philosophy or on his theology is 
not its logical correctness but its inspiring power to produce 
the highest type of life. The final judgment on all things 
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is a pragmatic one and any philosophy or religion which 
ean show the surest results in life can be considered of all, 
the best. However, it must be remembered that no living 
philosophy has yet been, or can be, cast in final form, and 
it is this power of growth, of re-adaptation to life, which 
is the supreme argument for Personalism. 


We have now surely become so embrangled in argument 
that some of you are saying, “Well, can a soul be saved at 
all?”’, which is an honest question to raise at this point for 
it involves the meaning of this word salvation. Salvation 
is a hackneyed term which has been lightly and loosely used 
and bandied about the world recklessly. It may mean every- 
thing or nothing. 


The original connotation of the word has in most cases 
been quite forgotten and to this it is well to call attention 
at this time. The root-word means health, and salvation 
means being in a state of health. Salvation is then a term 
of life. It refers to a state in which the normal processes 
of life are in action. It has no reference to a status quo, 
present, heretofore, or hereafter. It is not a condition that 
can be let down from above as some affect to think, nor yet 
which can grow up from beneath as is the opinion of 
others. Above all, it is not a condition of repose or of inac- 
tivity. It is living. Saving a soul is being a soul. That is, 
salvation exists in individuals when they are functioning 
spiritually, when they are actually achieving lives of love, 
of mercy, of justice, of honesty, of integrity, of self-sacri- 
fice, of altruism, of truth. Such a life is possible only in 
the atmosphere of spiritual ideals. It is the result of per- 
sonal effort and surrender to the highest, the struggle 
against opposing forces, as surely as the life of the tree 
depends upon the successful overcoming of the disintegrat- 
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ing elements of water and soil and sun. The very forces of 
decay are transformed into the expression of the living 
organism. No less with the human spirit which through 
the life that is in it rises superior to the spiritually disin- 
tegrating forces that surround it and finds its salvation in 
being just and good and loving. Salvation is then never 


a fixed term but a process of becoming and its essence is 
life. 


If we are to speak of the salvation of society, it must be 
in similar terms. Salvation for society can never be a fixed 
or defined condition. A healthful society is one that can 
re-adapt itself to changing conditions, which has power to 
burn up the ash of its senescence and decay and replace 
these with new, as the living body consumes its worn-out 
cells and replaces them with new and living tissue. A 
changeless society could never be a healthful nor living 
society. Change is of the very essence of life. The salvation 
of society must be a living process or it is nothing. A saved 
society is a normally functioning society which has a mind 
to every part composing it, which seeks health in all its 
members. Any healthy, human society must function spir- 
itually as well as mentally, mentally as well as physically. 
It will be a great gain when from the blindness of an over- 
weening individualism, men generally can be brought to 
understand that society is a living organism in which dis- 
ease in any portion lays the hand of death on all. 


It will appear that the previous discussion, after all, 
hinges upon the definition of reality. In such a definition 
Personalism receives strong support from the latest the- 
ories of science which now ask us to define the atom not in 
terms of matter, as lumpishness, weight, or objectivity, but 
rather as force, as activity, even more as self-activity. With 
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Personalism to be is to act; it is also to act toward an end, 
and with a certain consciousness of itself as actor. 


If it be objected that this fills the realm of nature with 
a sort of hylozoism in which everything organic and in- 
organic is endowed with life and self-consciousness, it may 
be replied that there are degrees of self-consciousness. That 
self-consciousness reaches high degree only in the human 
consciousness and its highest degree in a supreme Creative 
Self-consciousness which is perfectly free. 


Reality is then primarily activity and activity infilled 
with purpose and intelligence and for that reason bearing 
meaning for all intelligences. We are seen to live in a 
universe which is never static, never dull, dead matter, but 
everywhere pulsing with activity and life. To live is to act, 
to create, and creation is the unique privilege of person- 
ality. Wherever one finds new things coming into being 
it is the result of a personal activity. Its condition is cease- 
less change, for time never turns back, history never truly 
repeats itself. 


Personalism looks on the world as primarily and in 
essence, an expression of life. It is living, vibrating, active, 
in every part, from the tiniest atom to the noblest star. No 
particle in it can continue to exist except as it co-operates 
with the rest. Life and being is itself a correct response to 
environment and in its remotest part there is a power, also, 
of abnormal, erratic response which in the lowest round of 
being, is expressed under the so-called Principle of Uncer- 
tainty. 


For the human soul to exist is then to find its truest 
and highest correspondence with the life or being about it. 
To this end there must be harmony between our physical 
bodies and the physical world around us if we are to live 
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in the fullest sense, but only such correspondence as shall 
forward and not dull the highest spiritual sensibilities and 
the purpose toward which every right-minded soul directs 
itself. 


Then there must be harmony within the soul itself, 
and this is difficult to achieve for it calls for a supreme self- 
mastery in the interest of the higher, else the conflict of 
higher against lower dream or lower against higher oper- 
ates to defeat life itself. The man finds his best undone by 
the fostering of distracting lower impulses which means 
disease and death to his soul from within. 


Not only must there be harmony within, there must be 
harmonious response to all other souls and to the living 
world outside. To such a being the whole world speaks. Its 
truths are clamant in the voice of the tides and in the prat- 
tle of children in the dawn; in the crisp freshness of the 
wind on some upland pasture and in the unresting move- 
ments of the city streets, in the fragments of song from the 
meadowlark, and in the expression of truth in some glor- 
ious volume of the inglenook; in the awfulness of dawn 
rising over some snow-crowned mountain peak and in the 
laughter and delight of the nursery; in the silent feeling 
out of the roots of the plant through the dark soil, and in 
the struggle of some human soul after self-understanding 
and light. The Personalist sees all these activities closely 
inter-related and to be is to co-operate—for the individual 
to fit himself into the whole, in a perfectly normal way, 
which means the way of the highest. And who shall say 
that man only is sentient or conscious? There are doubtless 
countless grades of sentiency from man down to the last 
positron, this whole creation striving after its fullest self- 
expression, “groaning and travailling in pain together, 
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waiting for the revelation of the sons of God.” And behind 
the vastness of this harmony in which we live and move 
and have our being is there not the Supreme Being, the 
self-creating whole which is God? Not to think so is to 
deny existence in its highest reality. It is certain that 
many will lay against such a concept the burden of the 
explanation of evil and because here we can see only darkly 
will be ready to discredit it. But there are few, very few, 
who do not find life good, and there are few evils which 
man himself does not make by unfairness, injustice, moral 
and spiritual blindness, springing from his unwillingness 
to seek harmony within and without. Evil is the dark 
shadow of broken hopes and disappointments, infidelities 
to the universe, to the soul, to life itself. 


On the other hand, whoever finds the complete harmony 
finds the whole universe fighting on his side. The forces 
with which he learns to co-operate, also co-operate with 
him. New forces, new powers, come to him from without, 
as new ones spring up to him from within. The universe 
answers his prayers as he cooperates with it. He reaches 
his highest powers just at the point of greatest unselfish- 
ness and artistic genius breaks into full flower when he no 
longer thinks of lesser and selfish gains and fames and 
creates for the love of his work. Then only can the indi- 


vidual be said in the highest sense to live and to have become 
a person. 


“When we dead awaken,” were the startling words 
which Ibsen used as the title for one of his works, and these 
words bear the thought with which one might close. 


The world of human life is at present in a chaotic state 
because of general non-cooperation. Apparently, we have 
not yet learned that the universe is an organism closely 
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related part to part and that disease in one portion of 
society is certain to affect the whole. It is as useless to 
expect general well-being in the world, with one ill-treated 
suppressed nation, race, tribe, continent or individual left 
in it, as it would be to expect abounding health in a body 
one of whose members is being destroyed by cancer. 


Furthermore, the world is so constituted that no nation 
or race or individual can achieve his own highest self- 
expression without the cooperation of all the rest. There 
are inventions yet to be made for the prolongation of life, 
for the increase of comfort, for the enlargement of the 
store of human knowledge; there are pictures to be painted 
to tell the greatness of human existence such as have never 
been painted; there are yet unheard songs to break forth, 
surpassing any yet sung by human lips; harmonies that 
the very coarseness of our present life have hindered which 
shall yet be made known. All things shall disclose new 
meaning and the possibility of deeper joy when we dead 
awaken to the consciousness of the meaning of life and 
reality and the untapped resources which await the co- 
operation of all. 


Some day when we have grown larger souls and there 
is less of the beast within us, less of the lawlessness of 
mine and thine, we shall, as individuals and as society, 
discover that perfect service which alone is perfect freedom. 


THE METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF CRITICAL PERSONALISM 


By WILLIAM STERN’ 


AM grateful to the Editor of The Personalist for the 
opportunity he gives me to refer the readers to a philo- 
sophical system of personalism whose construction was 
begun thirty years ago and worked out in a series of books.” 


1 Translated from the German by Lewis White Beck. 
* The most important are: 

1. Chief work, William Stern, Person und Sache. System des 
kritischen Personalismus. Leipzig, Barth. Vol. 1, Ableitung und 
Grundlehre, 2nd ed., 1923, 434 pp. Vol. 2, Die menschliche Per- 
sonlichkeit, 3rd ed., 1923, 272 pp. Vol. 3, Wertphilosophie, 1924, 
474 pp. 


2. Short general presentations: 


William Stern, Selbstdarstellung, Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1926. 
(This work is included in Heinrich Schmidt’s Die Philosophie der 
Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, vol. 6, Leipzig, F. Meiner, 1927; 
and there is an English translation of it in The History of Psycholo- 
gy in Autobiography, vol. 1, edited by C. A. Murchison, Clark Uni- 
versity Press, 1930. 


Siegfried Casper, Die personalistische Weltanschauung, William 
Sterns. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1933. 


Heinrich Adolph, Personalistische Philosophie. Leipzig, F. 
Meiner, 1931. 


W. Tudor Jones, Contemporary Thought of Germany, New 
SAO ere 1931, gives a short summary of the theory in vol. 2, 
pp. 68-78. 


3. Works on particular fields: 


William Stern, Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer 
als Wissenschaft), Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1930. 148 pp. 


William Stern, Allgemeine Psychologie auf personalistischer 
Grundlage. Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 1935. 831 pp. (An English 
translation is in preparation). 


Friedrich Kainz, Personalistische Aesthetik. Leipzi Ar 7-\ 
Barth, 1932. 184 pp. oe 


August Messer, Die deutsche Wertphilosophie der Gegenwart 
Leipzig, Reinicke, 1926. Chapter 5. ea 
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In America the existence and content of this philosophi- 
cal system are as yet only little known; none of the most 
relevant works has been translated into English. Thus the 
following introductory observations may count on speaking 
to readers previously unacquainted with the work. 


It will be necessary first to bring out those marks which 
exist in common between my philosophical system and the 
personalistic doctrines of America, and then those marks 
which differentiate them. In common, before all, is the po- 
sition which is defined by the contrasting of the notions of 
“Person” and “Thing” (Sache). The fundamental cate- 
gory of all theoretical, as for all practical, considerations 
must be that of the person, of the concrete living goal-di- 
rected whole; contrasted with it, everything imperson- 
al, thing-like, mechanical is only secondary. Personalism 
therefore opposes the attempt to make a world-system from 
“Impersonalism”, i.e. to construct a world view in which 
there are no persons, but only aggregates of elements, no 
teleological activity, but only a stiff mechanism of blind 
natural compulsion, no wealth of underived differences, 
but a rigid universality of natural laws and quantitative 
relations. 


In the first volume of my chief work I showed that 
“impersonalism’”, which appeared only occasionally in an- 
cient times, has since the beginning of the modern period 
run through a procession of victories which has few analo- 
gies in the history of spiritual life. After the vanquishing 
of Scholasticism and Aristotelianism, the science of me- 
chanics first developed the theory of the unconditional reg- 
ularity of nature and declared war against Teleology, 1.e. 
the theory of the efficiency of goals in world events. This 
mechanistic conception was then widened, first to the other 
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regions of physics and chemistry, then to the sciences of the 
living organism (which was considered a machine, al- 
though a very complicated one), then to the psychical life 
(which was transformed into a “mechanic of ideas”) and 
finally to the science of culture (since human society and 
human history were represented as phenomena which obey- 
ed the laws of the statics and dynamics of human needs.) 


Impersonalism did not remain, however, limited to the 
sciences; it stamped itself on practical life also. One need 
think only of the development of finance and of technology; 
money is the most impersonal form in which value occurs, 
and technology sees its ideal in the continuous increase of 
mathematical values (speed, strength of light, etc.) 


Finally this mighty spiritual movement led to a total 
world view, which offered itself as a completely valid sub- 
stitute for those foundations of human thought and action 
which formerly had been sought in religion, metaphysics, 
and ethics. 


Certainly, against this depersonalisation and mechani- 
sation of the world-picture and life there arose from the 
depths of the human soul a strong movement of opposition, 
and modern personalism is the clearest expression of this. 
But the danger is near that one may underestimate the op- 
ponents, not only in their force, but also in their positive 
significance. 


The thinking of man was “personalistic’” indeed, long 
before there was any science at all; mythology and magic 
converted the whole world into a chaos of personal forces. 
Gods and demons acted in living beings and non-living 
things, and the personal goals of these beings were looked 
upon as the determining factors of all events. Even today, 
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such a “naive personalism” is the spiritual home for untold 
millions who live apart from science and philosophy. 


But the logical insufficiency, the superstition, and the 
lack of criticism in this standpoint have been exactly that 
which made possible and demanded the development of im- 
personalism. This development cannot be stricken from 
the life of the human spirit. If again this spiritual life 
returns to a new personalism, it is not a simple circular 
motion but the course of a spiral, in which the return is 
bound up with an ascent. The new personalism must pro- 
vide itself with the same armor which secured impersonal- 
ism its superiority over naive personalism; it must be “criti- 
cal personalism”’. It does not suffice to proclaim the relig- 
ious beliefs in the divine personality and to tie ethical 
duties to the ideal of human personality; we must insert 
these propositions of belief and these claims in a system of 
theoretical considerations which is established with the 
same instruments that determined in past centuries the 
progress of critical thought in philosophy and science, and 
in which also the results and methods of scientific im- 
personalism are relegated to their proper place. The crucial 
question in personalism is whether this positive reciproca- 
tion with impersonalism—to express it in Hegelian terms, 
the Aufheben in the double sense of to overcome and to pre- 
serve—succeeds. We can, I believe, answer this question 
affirmatively. 


Obviously this attempt demands a new philosophical 
orientation even within the world of personalistic thought, 
an orientation which perhaps will not be affirmed without 
reserve by other representatives of personalism. 


It seems to me that no solution to our problem lies in 
the expedient which Kant chose, i.e. to draw a line of ab- 
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solute demarcation between faith and knowledge and to 
proclaim a “Two-World-Theory”. According to that, im- 
personalism would be the uncontested sole ruler of the 
world of theoretical science; it would have nothing to do 
with the world of values in which personalistic principles 
hold. If one were to take this bifurcation seriously, he 
would arrive at a dualism more radical than all dualisms 
which have heretofore been set up. For the world which 
we as investigators know would not only be divorced from 
the world which we as valuing persons recognize, but would 
be fundamentally different from it; the former is a regular, 
lawful structure of elements, a senseless compulsory event; 
the latter is an order of living wholes, which are capable 
of self-determination and which realize meaningful ends. 
Yet there is, in the end, one world in which we live, perceiving 
and valuing; and the striving for a final philosophical com- 
prehension of this world cannot quiet itself unless it does 
justice to this unity above all differences.’ 


Besides, this dualistic conception gives impersonalism a 
place which is at the same time both too high and too low. 
Too high: for science is abandoned to an exposition of the 
merely mechanical. It is asserted that scientific knowledge 
cannot be other than impersonalistic, that the principles of 
physics and mathematics constitute the ideas of scientific 
research in general. That is an admission of the striving of 
impersonalism for a monopoly, as described above, which 


* An evident example of this dualism was given a generation ago 
by Hugo Minsterberg. In his Psychologie he was a pure impersonal- 
ist; the object of scientific investigations in psychology he held to 
be solely the mechanism of sensations and ideas. In his Philosophie 
der Werte, though, he was a personalist, for here he recognized that 
man manifests himself as a bearer of active and selective attitudes 
towards the values of religion, art, morality, etc. Between the two 
pictures of man, which the two realms sketch out, there is no kind 
of relation, no similarity, no possibility of union. 
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is unnecessary and unjustified ; for in the last decades with- 
in the various sciences themselves a renunciation of the 
merely mechanical principles and a turning to the stand- 
points related to personalism have been witnessed (as par- 
ticularly in psychology, biology, history, and sociology. ) 


Too low: for since one shuts off the world of science 
from the world of values, one degrades it to a ghostly, 
bloodless fiction which has nothing to do with the real mean- 
ing of life and of being. 


Still another dualistic attempt at solution is insufficient: 
the attempt to relegate “matter” to impersonalism and 
“spirit” to personalism. It is the old Cartesian doctrine: 
the material is the realm in which mechanism rules; spirit, 
however, presents the kingdom of ends which give direction 
to thought and will. 


It is simply untrue to assert that the world of bodies can 
be exhaustively explained from purely mechanistic stand- 
points. Organic life is an event that fundamentally shuns 
the resolution into mechanism, because it is regulated 
through goal-directed inner forces. Organisms are never 
aggregates, but wholes; and the preservation and develop- 
ment of this meaning of the whole is determinate for that 
which happens in the particulars, such as metabolic proc- 
esses, nervous events, muscular contractions, instinctive 
activity, etc. One may be afraid to use the word “Person” 
for such an organic whole, as I have done in the first vol- 
ume of my systematic work; but one must, in any case, 
recognize that the genuine, living, self-regulating whole of 
an organism presents something which reduces to an ab- 
surdity the mechanistic explanation even within the purely 
corporeal. 
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On the other hand, that which makes man a “Person” 
is not to be exhausted in the notion of the “spiritual”. Also 
in man we stand before a whole, in which body and con- 
sciousness subordinate themselves to the unitary goals of in- 
trinsic self-determination. To a personal act of will not 
only do the psychical experiences of motive and impulse 
belong, but also the physical movements of the body which 
lead to the goals striven for. And to each personal feeling- 
reaction, the bodily forms of expression such as laughing 
and erying, blushing and paling belong just as much as do 
the pleasure and pain experiences in consciousness. On 
these grounds critical personalism emphasizes from the 
beginning that the contrast of ‘‘Person-Thing” is not super- 
posable on that of “Mind-Matter”, but is perpendicular to 
it. The person is primarily “‘psychophysically neutral”; 
only secondarily is there to be differentiated within it the 
physical and the psychical factors. 


It may, however, be asked if critical personalism is not 
itself a dualistic conception, since it sets “Person” and 
“Thing” over against one another. It must be conceded 
that for naive experience these two types roughly differen- 
tiate themselves and both are in the world. Their contrast 
is also brought to expression in the definitions with which 
the presentation of the personalistic system begins: 


A Person is that kind of being which, in spite of 
the plurality of parts, constitutes a real, unique, 
and intrinsically valuable unity, and as such, in 
spite of the plurality of its part-functions, per- 
forms a unitary goal-directed self-activity. 


A Thing is the contradictory opposite of a Per- 
son. It is that kind of being which, consisting of 
many parts, constitutes no real, peculiar, and in- 
trinsically valuable whole, and which, functioning 
in many part-functions, does not accomplish any 
unitary, goal-directed self-activity. 
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But the words of the definition show at the same time 
how the contrast is overcome. The person has the character 
of a genuine whole; it is a structure, closed within itself, 
self-active and unitary. But its unity is not simplicity, 
rather unitas multiplex. It therefore contains parts within 
itself, which are dependent upon the person to which they 
belong, and from which they receive the laws of their func- 
tioning. This character of self-insufficiency marks them as 
things. 


Now, however, the notion of wnitas multiplex makes 
possible an entire new view of the world. Since each whole 
contains within itself a fulness of ingredient parts, these 
can again represent wholes (persons) of a lower order, 
which in turn impose on their constituent parts the laws 
of their events. From the juxtaposition of person and per- 
son, as of person and thing, the world comes to be seen as 
a structure of subordinate and superordinate wholes, a 
comprehensive hierarchy of persons. The same hierarchial 
level seems from one perspective to be constituted of things, 
and from another to be made up of persons. 


The thought of a hierarchial world structure is an idea 
which must be attended to and evaluated in itself, regard- 
less of whether one finds the expression “person” justified 
for the particular levels or not. It is indeed the property 
of each metaphysical system to widen a category of thought 
far beyond its original meaning and to make it into one 
which comprehends the whole world. One could fear that, 
if the other wholes are designated as “‘persons’’, the specifi- 
cally personal character of deity and of the human individual 
is weakened. But this danger of generalization is just for 
the personalistic system not so great; for it does not mean 
for personalism, as for other systems, the extinguishing of 
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the difference and of the many-colored fulness of all 
existents. 


We strike here a new feature of personalism which 
gives it a new front, a front against the systems of abstract 
idealism. From Plato to Hegel the true essence of the 
existent is seen in the “Idea’’, i.e. in a universal concept, 
which has not only logical, but also ontological, significance. 
The levels of reality are directly identified with the de- 
grees of universality; the more universal the Idea, and 
the more all that is concrete, finite, and particular, is 
overcome and swallowed up, the higher in the rank of reali- 
ty. The divine ens realissimum is just the most universal, 
the highest, abstraction—and emptiness whether it be des- 
ignated as the “Idea of Being’, “Idea of the Good’, “‘pure 
Reason”’, or “the Absolute’. 


Abstract idealism has brought much to man, especially 
in the conflict with materialism and sensualism; but as a 
metaphysical system it belongs, in the final analysis, to 
impersonalism. For the personalist, the thesis holds that 
“The existent is the concrete”; each single existent being 
is something unique, in its hic et nunc et sic, unrepeatable. 
Certainly it is comparable with others of its kind, but its 
particularity is never extinguished through such generalisa- 
tion, but is only limited. Individuality, uniqueness, pe- 
culiarity, are positive categories of the world structure, 
not mere limitations on universality and certainly not ne- 
gations of true being.“ The particular vocation, which is 
appropriate to every single being, can never be completely 
taken over by another. 


If one recognizes the metaphysical right of particulari- 
ty, then the application of the term “person’’ to all existents 


One thinks of Spinoza’s famous expression, “Omnia determinatio est negatio.” 
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does not mean that now God and man and animal and 
stone are leveled down to one another. Each level in the 
hierarchy of being has its own specificity which cannot be 
sublated (aufgehoben) ; and it is not a contradiction in the 
system if we adjudge human individuals to have a quite 
different coinage of self-active, goal-directed wholeness— 
thus to be “personalities’”—from that of all other finite 
forms. To Deity, however, must be attributed the highest 
concreteness. It is universally comprehensive, but not log- 
ically universal. It is not “the Absolute’ as an abstract 
Idea, but is the Absolute Person. 


These few suggestions concerning the metaphysical 
foundations of critical personalism must suffice for the 
present. But it would be false to believe that metaphysics 
is the sole end which this system of thought has set itself. 
Two more widely comprehensive tasks have, in the course 
of three decades of personalistic work, pushed themselves 
more and more into the foreground; both tasks refer to the 
human person. First, the new orientation of the sciences 
of man on the ground of the personalistic presupposition. 
The outlines of a new general science of the human person 
(‘‘Personalistics”) I have attempted to sketch, and for my 
particular field, psychology, I have attempted to develop the 
personalistic considerations in a systematic manner. Sec- 
ond, the new formulation of the place which the human 
personality assumes as the center of a cosmos of values and 
of the task which grows out of the relation of personality 
to morality, art, religion, society, ete. This was attempted 
in the Philosophy of Value (Wertphilosophie). 


Through the possibility and fruitfulness of such ap- 
plications, personalistic thought has to legitimatize itself. 
It seems to me that such indirect verifications are almost 
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more important than even the conception of the new meta- 
physical system as such. For a Weltanschauung is living 
only when it can penetrate into the bloodstream of scientific 
knowledge and practical demands. 


Perhaps at another time I shall be able to write in more 
detail concerning personalistics as a theory of man. 


A THING OF MOODS 
By FRANCES WESLEY 


It laughs, it sighs, it sings, it broods, 
It moans along the pebbled shore— 
The ocean is a thing of moods 

With song and grieving in its roar. 


It moans along the pebbled shore, 

It roars among the ghostly caves 
With song and grieving in its roar, 
With lure and laughter on its waves. 


It roars among the ghostly caves 

Like frightened jade or turquoise froth, 
With lure and laughter on its waves. 

Its voice is gay, its tone is wroth. 


Like frightened jade or turquoise froth 
It laughs, it sighs, it sings, it broods. 
Its voice is gay, its tone is wroth— 
The ocean is a thing of moods. 


HYPOCRITESBANE VOLTAIRE 
By WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


I: Francois Marie Arouet had not added de Voltaire to 
his name, there would be no Voltaire, but there would 
be an equally as great a writer by the name of Arouet. His 
place as a man of letters is as enviable as that of any. At 
eighty the old gentleman was a sage, the Sage of Fernay, 
to be exact, and his indomitable good spirits obtained plenty 
of hot water for him, a psychologial toddy, so to speak. 


The French have two traits that raise them above the 
level of their neighbors and these are: cynicism and bril- 
liance, for the French believe in nothing, not even them- 
selves, and most of their activities are accompanied by a 
tongue in the cheek. Villon, that gamin of literature, 
started the fashion of cynicism and brilliance. 


One has merely to glance at Houdin’s superb bust of 
Voltaire to realize what an enfant terrible he was. His 
tongue was as sharp as a rapier and his mind was as keen- 
edged as a razor-blade. His brilliance had great depth 
which is unusual, for in general, brilliance is a surface 
matter. And he had the fearlessness to say what he thought 
of the world, the fiesh and the devil, with God flung in for 
good measure, and Voltaire was certainly a man to be 
feared. 


The famous Ninon de |’Enclos, who did very nicely by 
herself, met him when he was a child and she must have 
been somewhat impressed, for she left him a legacy with 
which to buy books. Ninon was nobody’s fool and the aged 
Ninon and the youthful Voltaire must have made a charm- 


ing picture of the January and May of sophistication. 
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Voltaire’s father was a notary, and with a notary’s 
lack of imagination concerning his son and literature, he 
played the role of heavy father. But we must have a little 
sympathy with the general parental attitude toward a 
little Willie’s engaging in a literary career. The world is 
full of books and about one-tenth of one per cent of them 
are worth reading and Arouet knew that the average 
writer makes little or nothing. Furthermore, the notarial 
business might have the advantage of putting bread in the 
belly and it carried with it a not too ill social status in 
pre-revolutionary France. 


Even if an Arouet pére knew that there is good money 
in turning out to be a pinnacle writer, what father ever 
suspects that his son may turn out to be a pinnacle writer? 
If a young hopeful announces his intention of being a 
butcher, a baker or a candlestick-maker, a parental imagin- 
ation might rise to the height of thinking that in such a 
vocation, an offspring could achieve success. But no parent 
ever believes that a child will amount to a row of pins as a 
creative artist, and as a matter of fact such a parent is 
correct in his surmise nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
out of a thousand. Hence the many parent-offspring scenes 
since the days of Greece’s golden age, when little Alcibiades 
wished to become an epic poet and father wanted him to 
run a bootblacking establishment or a restaurant. So when 
Arouet pére and the youthful Voltaire went into a huddle, 
the fur flew, for both were strong-willed. Then the son 
spoke his piece and pretended to acquiesce by reading law. 


But Voltaire was destined to be a writer and to be in 
hot water continually. He had one of those gifted minds 
that could see through shams and find the weak spots in 
human institutions. His ability to write and to say dis- 
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agreeable things generally resulted in the ending of amic- 
able relations. His lampoons brought him into exile again 
and again and his brilliance made him one of the most 
widely and eagerly read writers in all of Europe. But 
never was he a bitter man. His ability to see through 
things caused him no bitterness, whatsoever, and his divine 
sense of humor combined with a graceful wit, indeed a rare 
combination, formed a fine balance-wheel for him. Since 
wit and humor have nothing to do with one another, rarely 
are both found in the same person. Trenchant, sarcastic, 
ironic and sardonic, Voltaire reduced most of those who 
crossed swords with him to a mumbling mass of intellectual 
pulp. 


His many years spent in the coventry of exile caused 
him to become widely travelled. For a time he established 
himself beyond the gates of Geneva, a Geneva, then, as it 
is today, the cross-roads of Europe. Now Voltaire could not 
reside long in or near Geneva without coming in contact 
with Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and Rousseau was a curious 
fellow, for he was the most pettifogging, two-by-four great 
man that the world has ever seen. His soul was about as 
shrivelled as Voltaire’s countenance and added to his lack 
of charm was the puritanical attitude that is often found 
in the sons of Calvin. Rousseau and Voltaire were fitted 
to tolerate one another about as well as the proverbial cat 
and dog. Rousseau had a passion against the Theatre that 
was almost as great as was Voltaire’s passion for it. This 
in itself was a fine bone of contention. During his Genevese 
sojourn, Voltaire wrote two of his most brilliant books, 
books calculated to send Rousseau gibbering down the 
Grande Rue like a mad-hatter. These two books were 
Candide and La Pucelle. Voltaire realized that he could 
not put his name to the latter work, for in it he ridiculed 
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Saint Joan and although this was long before the day of 
her canonization, Miss Joan of Are was the symbol of 
something that the French had forgotten almost completely, 
to wit, chastity. In fact we might also say that she was 
the scapegoat for chastity, relieving the good French folk 
from the necessity of remaining in that condition. 


Now, unfortunately for the world, there is not a great 
deal known about this lady. Undoubtedly she was a neu- 
rotic, or else she couldn’t have heard so many voices about 
her potager, and, furthermore, being a neurotic, she must 
have had her sensitivities. But she was a country girl, 
wide-hipped, generous-bosomed, broad-beamed, sturdy, 
with plenty of strength and a singleness of purpose that 
amounts almost to an obsession, which in her case was the 
desire to lead the armies of France to victory against the 
hated goddams. So she clumped to court with the voices 
and the clop-clop of her sabots ringing in her ears, and 
Charles, wisely deciding that the girl couldn’t do him any 
harm and that she might do him some good, accepted her 
on the spot. 


Voltaire, knowing his century, knew the superficies and 
the hypocrisies of his century. He knew that many priests 
were cynics and that some of them were atheists and that 
eighteenth century Parisian institutions were full of sound 
and fury and signifying little. Had he not often cackled 
his amusement over good Saint-Denis who lost his head in 
Montmartre (as a good many Americans have done since) 
and wandered about Paris uneasily, holding his head in 
his hands, after decapitation? 


Now the French are not prone to sentimentality. They 
are a shrewd, clever, saturnine people, forever laughing at 
the sentimental stupidities of Teuton and Anglo-Saxon. 
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But when they do take it into their heads to worship some- 
thing, they go after that something with a singleness of 
purpose that is little short of ferocious. To date the 
Parisians have had five saints and these are: Saint Denis, 
Saint Genevieve, Saint Joan, that monstrosity known as 
the Sacré Coeur and the Eiffel tower, and Voltaire went 
gunning after two of them in a single book. 


La Pucelle is an intriguing work, for it is cynical, witty, 
and in Voltaire’s happiest manner of poking polished fun 
at sacred things. What he says of fifteenth France in 
general and of saints in particular is charming, but even he 
did not realize to what extent he was raising the wind. 
La Pucelle is a spirited work of creative diablerie well 
calculated to be the reddest of rags to an orthodox bull. 
Had anyone written it other than Voltaire, he would have 
been drawn and quartered on the spot, and even Voltaire 
had to keep himself scarce for a period of five years after 
it had been published. But there is only one Voltaire and 
the man’s good-natured cynicism is so captivating that a 
lapse of two centuries cannot rob this work of its vital and 
penetrating irony. His sheer brilliance offsets somewhat 
the terrific impact of his blows against organized society 
and he died full of honors, respected, loved and acclaimed 
for having delighted an occidental world over a long period 
of years by virtue of his great and graceful powers as a 
writer. 


If we take him lightly, we must stop to consider that 
his work is serious enough to be one of the contributing 
causes of the French revolution. If we take him seriously, 
we must remember that he has a lightness of touch, a 
rapier-like quality and a brilliance of so sparkling a nature 
that he brings tears of laughter to our eyes. He wrote as 
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no other man has ever written and his original manner of 
saying things and his gamut of thought make him an 
isolated figure in belles lettres. He blazed trails that have 
never been followed successfully by his successors whose 
feeble efforts make them lightning-bugs before the light- 
ning. Some facets of his work have been equalled and even 
surpassed by his great contemporary, Swift. If any human 
ever deserved to be laid to rest in the Panthéon, if any 
writer ever deserved the honors that came to him, if any 
man ever was worth the plaudits of the world, it was 
Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, the notary’s son. His 
real name is Hypocritesbane and he attacked society in so 
merry and so engaging a manner and with such an effect 
that he remains peerless. 


HERESY OF A NOVICE 
By MARIAN ELMO 


These walls are for forgetfulness: 
Their grayness is reproof 

For eyes that follow vines that climb 
To fling red roses on the roof. 


I walk the ways my feet have learned 
Past hedge and shrine and tree, 

But even nuns with downcast eyes 
Cannot forget to see. 


My soul kneels far a-field tonight 
Beyond the convent wall, 

Although I join with nun and priest 
In antiphons that rise and fall. 


Heresy of a Novice 


My lips have shaped themselves to prayers 
Which are devout and prim, 

But only a far-listening God 

Hears what I ask of Him. 


A meadow lark is singing 

Out there because he must, 
While in a mournful cadence here 
We murmur, Dust is dust. 


I hear a drone of penitence, 
And then the shout of joy,— 
The Gloria in Excelsis, Deo, 
Sung by a laughing boy 


Who should have been a troubadour 
Down winding roads and long, 

To put the joy of rivers 

And trees into his song. 


My thoughts must wear the habit 

Of wingless birds, forspent, 

Who now would follow while they live 
A strange religious bent. 


These walls are for forgetfulness 
Of what I think about.... 

O why have I a memory 

_ For all that they shut out? 
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CHRISTIAN VERSUS BUDDHIST 
MYSTICISM 


By N. Lossky 


HROUGH sensuous and intellectual intuition we 

gain knowledge of existence determined by the laws 
of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded Middle (colour, 
number, etc.). The determinations corresponding to these 
laws are ontological forms inherent in all the manifesta- 
tions of substantival agents in space and time, and in all 
abstractly-ideal being. These forms are all-important to 
the knowability of objects and their expression in judg- 
ment; therefore in relation to knowledge they may be called 
the logical forms of objects or the rational aspect of them.’ 


Speculative insight into the conditions that render logi- 
cal determinations of objects possible necessarily leads to 
the recognition of a principle which transcends these de- 
terminations and provides the ground for them, being itself 
super-logical or meta-logical, not subject to the laws of 
Identity, Contradiction and Excluded Middle. S. A. Frank 
in his book Predmet Znania (The Object of Knowledge) 
convincingly proves the necessity of such a principle, show- 
ing that a definite A can only exist as a member of the com- 
plex “A+non-A” the non-A being the rest of the world. The 
relation of A to all other determinations can only be con- 
ditioned by a principle which embraces and transcends all 
determinateness and, consequently, belongs to the realm of 
the metalogical. 


Frank goes on to argue that this metalogical principle 
is the primordial unity of all; it has nothing outside of it- 
self and is absolute Pan-Unity, i.e., the unity of unity and 


*See my Handbuch der Logik §§30-36. 
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of plurality. His arguments, however, are untenable: he 
comes too near pantheism in almost identifying the Abso- 
lute or God with the world. Every substantival agent’, be- 
ing endowed with creative power is capable of bringing 
new determinations into the world; his creative acts can 
be realised only in so far as he embraces in his pre-con- 
sciousness the world as a whole. The world, external to him 
and not created by him, is present to his pre-consciousness 
as something standing over against him, so that obviously 
he is in no sense the Unity of all that is. And yet, in order 
to carry out his creative acts, he must, in his superquali- 
tative essence, transcend logical determinations i.e., be a 
metalogical entity. 


All substantival agents are metalogical in their essence; 
each one of them, as a bearer of superqualitative creative 
force is an independent being; but as consubstantial bear- 
ers of identical abstract Logos, they constitute the system- 
atic unity of the Cosmos. Such unity and co-relatedness is 
only possible if it is grounded in a principle which is higher 
than the substantival agents and transcends the world- 
system. If It did not transcend it, if It were Itself a system- 
atic unity or formed part of the world, It would not be the 
Supreme Being, for then another principle, transcending 
It, would have to be postulated as the ground of Its re- 
latedness.’ 


The Supreme ultimate principle, then, is above system, 
above the cosmos. It is metalogical, for it transcends the 
system of logical determinations. And yet it is not a Pan- 
Unity; on the contrary, it is absolutely distinct from the 
world, as incommensurable with it as the ground of the 
world, not Itself grounded in anything, as Self-subsistent. 


"See my article “Ideal-Realism”, The Personalist, Vol XV, N 2-3, 1934. 
® Lossky: The World as an Organic Whole, ch. V. 
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The assertion that the world is grounded in such a principle 
can only mean absolute creation of the world out of nothing, 
in the sense that the Creator of the world does not make use 
of any material, either given from outside or borrowed 
from Himself, but creates both the form and the content 
of the world as something new and different from Himself. 
This difference is not a logical category according to which 
two entities different from each other must be subsumed 
under the same generic notion; in reference to the Supreme 
principle it must be understood as a category of quite an- 
other kind, described merely from analogy by a term bor- 
rowed from the realm of logically determined being. Frank 
calls such difference metalogical. Similarly, the multiplici- 
ty of metalogical principles (the Super-cosmical prin- 
ciple and the substantival agents) does not involve the cate- 
gory of quantity applicable to homogenous agents; it is a 
qualitative multiplicity (Bergson’s phrase). If we count 
substantival agents we do so not with regard to their es- 
sence but to their spatial and temporal manifestations and 
their, relatively speaking, secondary properties. 


It is significant that logical thought, when strictly con- 
sistent, inevitably leads us beyond itself and compels us, 
in our survey of the world-system, to recognise a Super- 
logical, Super-cosmic principle. Philosophy, confined to 
its specific domain of logical thinking, can tell us very little 
about that principle. It can only tell us that, being incom- 
mensurable with the world, it cannot be expressed or de- 
fined in any terms borrowed from our realm of existence. 
It is not reason, it is not a person, it is not even being, for 
it transcends all these definitions. As compared with the 
world it is Nothing, in the sense that it is not any limited 
“thing”. Only a negative (apophatic) theology is possible 
with regard to this aspect of it. 
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These cold, strictly logical speculations which emphasize 
the negative aspect of the super-cosmical principle, breathe 
of icy remoteness from the world; the Absolute is revealed 
to our mind not as a merciful God but as the awful abyss 
of the Nirvana. 


Some natures, however, are more richly endowed than 
others with the gifts of the Holy Spirit; without forsaking 
the strictly logical path of philosophy they are able, on 
reaching its ultimate heights, to see the Absolute not only 
in its negative but also in its positive aspect. This was the 
case with the greatest philosopher of antiquity, Plotinus, 
and with one of the great Fathers of the Church whose 
works bear the name of Dionysius the Areopagite but 
whose real name is unknown. He was not afraid of nega- 
tions; every negation became for him the greatest affirma- 
tion. Nothing, meant for him, that which is above thing- 
hood, not-Good meant surpassing Good. God was for him 
the principle that transcends being and unity, in the sense 
that he is not limited by unity. When man approaches, if 
only from afar, this unutterable greatness, he feels a thrill 
of awe, which proves that he is no longer in the domain of 
mere abstract logical thought; he has been vouchsafed, if 
only in a small degree, concrete communion with the Abso- 
lute—not only through his intellect but also through feel- 
ing, or, more exactly, through love. At this stage philoso- 
phising easily passes into devotional communion, or, in 
extreme cases, into ecstacy. 


Positive intercommunion with the Absolute is a lofty 
expression of religious life and religious experience. The 
Absolute is revealed in it as a super-existential fullness of 
life, or it may reveal itself as living Personal God. In both 
these aspects God manifests himself with absolute certain- 
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ty as omnipresent and penetrating all things; transcending 
all limitations, he unites himself indivisibly and yet with- 
out confusion, without confounding the persons or dividing 
the substance to all limited earthly beings at all times and 
in all places, allowing them to participate in him. In this 
utter self-surrender God reveals himself to the world as 
the highest possible value, as the actual good, beauty and 
fulness of life, as the principle which does not exclude any- 
one. He calls all his creatures to himself so that together 
they may have a part in the abundance of his gifts. We 
may turn away from him because he does not violate any- 
one’s freedom, but he will never turn away from us. If we 
answer his call by the merest shadow of love, he will cer- 
tainly and unfailingly prove to be with us, in our very 
heart, and our soul will be lit up with the “‘joy in the Lord” 
—the feeling of unutterable gladness at the mere knowl- 
edge that so perfect a being exists. This communion with 
God brings with it so complete a love for him that it tran- 
scends all selfish, personal desires: “the joy in the Lord”, 
in the fact that he is, is not lessened at the thought that I 
may never be found worthy to enter his kingdom. The ex- 
perience creates in us a longing to help others to attain it, 
and not a desire to possess it for ourselves. “I could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh” (Rom. IX, 3) says St. 
Paul; and the work of his able life shows the force of his 
disinterested love of God, and through God, of all creatures. 


The highest stages of “joy in the Lord” are known to 
us from the works of the great mystics—St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, the blessed Suso, St. Thérésa, from the life of 
St. Seraphim of Sarov, and the “Way of a Pilgrim’”, a book 
shining with a serene, comforting light and showing what 


‘English Translation by Father French. 
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mvincible courage in all the vicissitudes of life springs 
from continual remembrance of God. 


Not only the great mystics but everyone who strives 
disinterestedly towards absolute values, experiences if only 
rarely and to a small degree, this communion with the ab- 
solute fulness of the divine life—through love, through 
contemplation of beauty, through artistic creation, or the 
intellectual pursuit of truth. 


Those who have experienced such communion with God, 
and whose minds are free from morbid perversions and 
prejudices inciting them to deny at all costs the meaning 
of that experience, need no logical proofs of God’s exist- 
ence any more than those who are looking at the sunlit 
fields and woods need inferences to persuade them that 
sunlight exists.” 


The experiences in question are no mere subjective 
feelings; the joy, the awe and the loving worship are di- 
rected here upon something absolutely distinct from the 
subject’s mental life and from the whole created world. 
R. Otto in his book Das Heilige has well described the ob- 
jective side of religious experience as “something utterly 
different” (das ganz Andere), holy, noumenal, fascinans, 
mysterium tremendum (awe-inspiring mystery). This is 
an ultimate datum of experience, not derivable from or re- 
ducible to anything else. Those who maintain that our 
awareness of this Reality is a subjective illusion might just 
as well say that everything in our experience is subjective 
and adopt a solipsist point of view. 


According to Leuba’ the mystical experience of commun- 
ion with the unutterable Super-Cosmic Principle is an af- 


® Se Solovyov, “Justification of the Good” 
* Revue Philosophique, July and November 1902. 
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fective state referring to religious dogmas. This is a typi- 
cal instance of a positivistic interpretation of the facts in 
question: anxious to abide by the conventional “scientific” 
standards, Leuba describes only such facts (“affective”’ 
states) as are in accordance with his philosophical pre- 
conceptions; he ignores the facts which do not fit into his 
system, namely, the objective, inexpressible aspect of 
mystical experience, replacing them by an arbitrary com- 
bination of facts with which he is familiar (religious 


dogma). 


Failing to recognise the unique nature of the Divine 
Nothing which is the Absolute fulness of being, transcend- 
ing all determinations, many thinkers misinterpret the 
philosophy of Plotinus, Dionysius the Areopagite, Erigena, 
Eckhart, and Nicolas of Cusa. They say that the systems 
of these philosophers are based upon a principle which rep- 
resents the utmost possible degree of abstraction.” As a 
matter of fact, in approaching the Absolute the mystics 
make abstraction of the world because the world diminishes 
the concreteness of the Supreme Principle; the starting 
point of their systems is not the most meager of abstrac- 
tions but on the contrary, an absolutely concrete reality. 


It is generally in times of deep personal sorrow and 
especially of social catastrophe that man finds God. Athe- 
ists regard this as a proof that the idea of God has no ob- 
jective significance but is generated by fear and by the de- 
sire to find a protector. The only point in which they are 
right is that for the most part man turns to God in dire 
need. If a man is attacked by a dog, he looks round and 
quickly finds a stone or a stick; it is his need that drives 
him to seek for means of defence; but this does not prove 


"See e.g. Vacherot: Histoire critique de Vécole d’Alexandric. 
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that the stone which he finds is a subjective construction. 


The experience which leads us into the realm of the 
Holy is common, if only in an elementary form, to the 
enormous majority of men. Without it, no religion could 
have arisen. When attempts are made to express it in the 
form of a judgment it is easily falsified and misinterpreted; 
and yet, religion is indestructible in human consciousness 
in spite of all the hostile forces arrayed against it. When 
people say that this experience is something quite excep- 
tional, felt only by a few, they generally refer to the high- 
est stage of it found in persons whose faculty of mystical 
intuition is highly developed. 


There are ways of developing this faculty. The mystics 
of all peoples and all countries have elaborated a method 
which is essentially the same. The main stages of it, in 
Christian mysticism, are formulated by Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite. The first, preparatory stage, the way of purifica- 
tion (via purgativa) consists in moral and ascetic exercises 
which subdue sensuality and vicious passions, and free us 
from being slaves of the world. The second stage is the 
way of illumination (via illuminativa) ; it consists of pray- 
er and meditation, i.e., of concentrating thought and imagi- 
nation upon the super-cosmical principle, God, and upon 
all that leads to him. The third stage, the way of unifica- 
tion (via unitiva) is the purpose of all these exercises and 
consists for Christian and many non-Christian mystics in 
experiencing union with God, for the Buddhists in sinking 
into Nirvana. 


The advanced stages of mystical union with God are 
accompanied by ecstacy, sometimes involving a complete 
loss of consciousness and a state of catalepsy (convulsive 
movements of the muscles, rigidity etc. ). 
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A still higher stage of communion with the Divine life 
is called by some mystics the marriage of the soul to God. 
At that stage consciousness is preserved and no pathologi- 
cal changes take place in the bodily life, while the life of 
the soul reaches a high degree of intensity both inwardly 
and in outward practical activity. 


In mystical intuition in its pure form, God is revealed 
as unutterable, ‘without modes” (i.e. without images or 
any determinations whatever). Many mystics consider 
this type of mystical union with God the highest. St. John 
of the Cross (the Spanish mystic Juan de la Cruz, 1542- 
1591) believes that meditation concentrating upon “im- 
ages” and “forms” is only fit for beginners and does not 
lead to the highest union with God. He does not put much 
value upon ecstasies accompanied by abnormal bodily 
states, calling them ‘‘the way of the flesh’. In his view the 
true, unquestionable, and unmistakable union with God is 
only attained when the soul, renouncing all its “modes”, 
Sensuous ideas, memory and intellectual activity, reaches 
“the night of the senses” and “‘the night of the intellect’’ 
and is united to God “without any modes’. In this theo- 
pathic state which is not accompanied by ecstacy, there is 
no consciousness of time. Filling the soul with a calm and 
serene joy in the Lord, it may last indefinitely and be re- 
tained even in sleep: “I sleep but my heart watcheth” 
(Song of Solomon V, 2).° 


Intuition centered entirely upon the Unutterable, upon 
the Divine Nothing, may easily lead to an impersonally- 
monistic or pantheistic form of mysticism.’ Indeed, ab- 
stracting from all the contents of his mental life, freeing 


" Ries : 
J. Baruzi, Saint Jean de la Croix et le probléme de Vexpéri 7 
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himself from all the “modes” of his soul, and concentrating 
upon the Divine principle contemplated also “without 
modes”, the mystic may easily fall into the error of imag- 
ining that the deepest essence of the human spirit is identi- 
eal with God and that the same Infinity is manifested in 
both. This unutterable Infinity is regarded as simply non- 
personal; hence, if no emphasis is laid on the conception of 
the Super-personal, there arises a tendency to regard the 
Infinite Ultimate Principle as impersonal. Buddhism is 
inevitably driven to this conclusion. Its votaries begin 
their exercises leading to Nirvana under the influence of 
false metaphysical doctrines and of morbid moods which 
lead to the rejection of the world and personal life. 


Let us consider in more detail the Buddhist conception 
of the way to Nirvana in order to understand how mystical 
intuition may prove to be one-sided and lead to a false 
theory of the Super-Cosmical Principle and of its relation 
to the world. 


According to the legend, the essential motive of Bud- 
dhism is fear of suffering and of the transitoriness of life. 
Prince Siddhartha (the future Buddha) surrounded by 
Oriental luxury and surfeited with every kind of sensuous 
joy, completely changed his life under the influence of four 
meetings which opened his eyes to the vanity of life and 
showed him the way of salvation: he met a decrepit old 
man, then a leper, then saw a corpse, and finally had a 
conversation with an ascetic who, “afraid of birth and of 
death’’, had set himself the task of escaping this perishable 
world. 

It is curious that according to the legend Gautama’s 


disillusionment was caused by the sight of old age, illness 
and death, i.e. of physical evil, and not by the observation 
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of moral evil—falsity, pride, treachery, etc. It looks as 
though Gautama-Buddha, terrified by physical death, 
sought salvation in absolute death, in complete cessation 
of life. This legend gives us the key to the psychology of 
Buddhist thought and, consequently, enables us to under- 
stand the source of its errors. 


The essential evil is moral evil. It consists in the selfish 
preference of oneself to God and all other beings and re- 
sults in creating the realm of psycho-physical existence 
with its disruptions and divisions. Empoverishment of life, 
suffering, illness, death, are the necessary consequences of 
moral evil. Those who, like the founders of Christian phi- 
losophy, begin with the consciousness of sin as the source 
of all evil and suffering in the world, become aware, to- 
gether with a sense of guilt and responsibility, of their 
own freedom. They are conscious of having a free cre- 
ative will and know that they might have done nothing 
but good. Humiliated by the sense of his guilt, man re- 
ceives, as though in recompense for his moral sensitiveness, 
much consolation; he clearly sees that evil is not at all nec- 
essary ; owing to his clear discrimination between good and 
evil, he apprehends with perfect clarity that the world in 
its essence is beautiful; he begins to see the original good- 
ness of the world and the high dignity of the human self 
in its innermost depths, which renders possible the con- 
sciousness of freedom and responsibility. He becomes at the 
same time aware of the necessary condition of these in- 
estimable gifts—of the substantiality and eternity of him- 
self. Penetration to the substantival depths of things leads 
beyond the boundaries of the world. It is accompanied by 
a vision of the Super-Cosmical Principle as the merciful 
Creator, who, as the living fulness of being, has laid the be- 
ginning of the beautiful system of the world, full of gran- 
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deur and profound meaning. Communion with him fills the 
human soul with joy and love for him and for all the world, 
and a longing creatively to participate in his creative work. 
Entering that path, the individual self becomes aware of 
its filial relation to God. Every ego is conscious of itself as 
unique and individual and called to create for all the world, 
values which cannot be created by any other being. Indi- 
vidual uniqueness, when fully and creatively realised, is a 
good and not an evil: in the communal creative activity of 
all individuals it proves to be the source of the harmonious 
fulness of the world’s life. Such an individual courageous- 
ly faces the suffering and death that reign in the psycho- 
physical realm of being; he understands the meaning of 
suffering as a consequence of moral guilt; even death is 
seen to be not an absolute evil since it destroys not the 
whole of man but only that aspect of his life which has been 
spoiled by him and deserves annihilation. Death is not the 
destruction of individuality, but on the contrary the condi- 
tion of rising to eternal individual life and having a part in 
the fulness of Divine being. Old age, disease, and death 
prove to be a transitory and, comparatively speaking, a sec- 
ondary evil; they can be done away with if the moral good 
is perfectly realised, and their terror fades before the 
beauty and glory of the fulness of being in the Kingdom of 
God. Therefore, a Christian’s motives and purposes are 
positive rather than negative; they are not fear of death 
and decay but love of God and all His creatures, love of 
goodness, truth, and beauty, love of creative work through 
which these absolute values are realised, love of personal, 
individual existence as the highest absolute value, embody- 
ing everything else that may be called good. 


The starting point and the final results of Buddhism 
are directly opposed to Christianity. Buddhism, at any 
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rate in its original form dating back to Gautama-Buddha, 
apparently starts not with the centre of evil, not with the 
consciousness of man’s personal sin rooted in his will, but 
with the contemplation of the periphery of existence, of 
derivative ills—disease, death and all kinds of suffering of 
which the psycho-physical realm is full. Considered apart 
from its cause, suffering seems meaningless and dominates 
the Buddhist’s consciousness so that it inevitably becomes 
one-sided; the Buddhist remains with his terrible vision of 
the world’s external aspect and never discovers man’s 
free creative will and his substantival super-temporal es- 
sence. Everything in the world appears to him as merely 
transitory and subject to change and decay. Apart from 
a substantival basis, the stream of temporal being falls 
apart into separate events that arise and vanish instantan- 
eously; all the momentary elements of which the world con- 
sists are “manifestations” of something that is behind 
them, of some absolute which transcends human conscious- 
ness and is therefore unknowable. As O. Rosenberg, a well 
known Buddhist scholar puts it: 


“The human personality itself, with its external 
and inner experiences becomes simply a stream of 
perpetually changing combinations of vanishing 
elements. There is no sun, there is no human self, 
there is nothing permanent, nothing exists except 
a whirl of elements which are somehow combined 
in a uniform fashion.’” 


There can be no freedom in such a world; it consists of 
a series of necessary, inevitable events, conditioned by a 
necessity independent of conscious beings. Personal im- 
mortality is also denied. In Buddhist countries the common 
people still believe in the transmigration of souls but the 


” O Rosenberg, Problemi buddiiskoi filosofii (Probl Buddhist Phil - 
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philosophy of Buddhism puts such an interpretation upon 
this doctrine that it is tantamount to a denial of immortali- 
ty. “It must be borne in mind” writes Rosenberg “that it 
is not a particular soul that passes from one body to another 
or from one world to another, but that one and the same 
non-empirical complex of the dharmas (meaning by “dhar- 
ma” an unknown transcendental bearer of the momentary 
element) expressing itself at one time as a particular il- 
lusory personality, appears after a certain interval in the 
form of another such personality, then a third, and so on 
to infinity. So that really nothing is re-born; what hap- 
pens is not transmigration but infinite transformation of a 
complex of the dharmas, a re-grouping of the underlying 
elements, just as in a kaleidoscope the same particles are 
grouped into new, more or less similar, but individually 
distinct figures which are never repeated. Each particular 
figure is to a certain extent conditioned by the preceding 
one or is connected with it and, in a certain sense, influences 
the subsequent one. The process of this shuffling goes on in 
virtue of an external force of inertia, and if nothing hap- 
pens to hinder or stop the movement, the wheel of birth 
automatically continues its movement.” 


This peculiar theory which transforms the world 
given in experience into a disconnected multitude of events 
combined into complexes by an unknown transcendental 
power might be described as agnostic actualism. Trying to 
find its analogue in the European philosophy I would com- 
pare it to the phenomenalism of Mill, with one reservation 
—Buddhism does not transform the data of outer experi- 
ence into physical events. So far as the distinction between 
the physical and the psychical is concerned, it may be com- 
pared rather to the theories of Mach or of Bertrand Russell 


40. Rosenberg, Jbid, p. 229. 
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—except that there is no element of agnosticism in the 
latter. 


Without a super-temporal substantival centre of per- 
sonality it is impossible for us to attain the absolute, and 
yet individual, fulness of being. Individual personal unique- 
ness, understood merely as a complex of transitory instan- 
taneous states, self-contained owing to their temporal char- 
acter, is regarded by Buddhists as an evil. The essence of 
individuality is for them only selfishness. 


Concentrating their attention exclusively upon tem- 
poral being, Buddhists fail to observe that personality may 
be the source not only of selfishness but also of disinterested 
love for absolute values and a centre of creative activity. 


Regarding the world and personal individual existence 
as wholly evil, Buddhism cannot admit the existence of a 
living personal God or discover that He is the Creator of 
the world. It does not solve the problem of the origin of the 
world and indeed renders it more insoluble, declaring that 
every form of existence given in experience is the result of 
“disturbance”, “confusion”, or “darkening” of the Abso- 
lute principle (see Rosenberg p. 77). After discovering 
this “truth” a Buddhist has nothing left him but to put 
before himself the awful task of destroying personal, indi- 
vidual being and the world in general. It follows from the 
very nature of this purpose that according to Buddhism 
salvation is reached not through all-embracing love for all 
beings in their individual uniqueness, but only through 
knowledge of the truth that everything in the world is evil.” 


Consistent Buddhism excludes the possibility of love as 
a complete acceptance of another individuality and a striv- 


™ See a remarkable book by Kozhenikov: ‘Buddism w sravenii s christianstvom’ (“Bud- 
dhism as compared with Christianity”) y. 1, p. 150 and ff., v. II, p. 189 and ff., 228 and ff. 
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ing to help its growth and creative development; neither 
can there be love for God because Buddhism denies the 
existence of a living personal God; it only admits of love 
as compassion, the purpose of which is to free all beings 
from suffering by teaching them that one’s personal exist- 
ence must be destroyed. 


Knowledge of the truth that all concrete existence is an 
evil leads to salvation only when it enters a person’s flesh 
and blood; it then destroys not only his will to live, not only 
his body, but the whole of his mental life, so that no per- 
sonality is left. To achieve this purpose Buddhism has 
created a terrible system of ascetic exercises, reflections, 
meditations and contemplations.” Their result is to ex- 
tinguish personal life and to lead one to Nirvana. 

“Life is exhausted and conquered, holiness is 
completed, the goal achieved; this world exists no 
more! Such is the obvious reward of renuncia- 
tion! There is none higher or more desirable!” 


exclaimed Gautama-Buddha in one of his chief 
sermons.” 


Anticipation of eternal death fills the soul of Buddhist 
ascetics with an ecstasy incomprehensible to us. 


Thus, at any rate in relation to cosmic reality, Bud- 
dhism is a necronistic religion and philosophy; an affirma- 
tion of death and negation. Christianity on the other hand 
is the religion and philosophy of eternal personal life in 
the Kingdom of God. 


In comparing the two religions let us put the most 
favorable possible interpretation upon Buddhism. Let us 
understand Nirvana not as absolute nothingness but as 
absolute fulness of being, transcending all determinations, 


18 See Kozhevnikov, v. II, p. 227-80, 517 and ff. Also a short sketch in Heiler’s Die bud- 
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designated by the term Nothing, simply because it is incom- 
mensurable with any concrete “thing”. Even then, how- 
ever, will be an impassable gulf between Christianity and 
Buddhism, and the negative aspects of the latter will still 
remain. Christianity is a theistic religion, it affirms that 
God is the Creator and that individual personal entities 
are creatures. As originally created, the world is abso- 
lutely valuable and is not to be destroyed; even in com- 
munion with the Deity the human self remains individual. 
Buddhism, on the contrary, is a pantheistic religion (the 
term is unfortunate, since for Buddhism the Absolute is not 
God, but with this reservation it may be applied here). 
Preaching the destruction of personality and of concrete 
existence, it remains a purely negative theory in this re- 
spect; personality becomes a pure nothing, and, conse- 
quently, has no part in the positive Nothing of Nirvana. 


It may, however, be argued that destruction of personal 
life means a positive gain for the personality in Nirvana. 
When one of Buddha’s disciples asked him whether the Per- 
fect one exists after death, Gautama answered, “he cannot 
be said to exist, and he cannot be said not to exist; nor can 
it be said that he both exists or does not exist after death.’ 


Here we obviously come into a sphere that transcends 
the law of contradiction and excluded middle. But in that 
case the developing ego is itself in some sense the Absolute, 
and the destruction of the personal form of being is a kind 
of self-liberation of the Absolute. It finds expression in 
Buddha’s proud words about self-redemption. 


“No one, brothers”, says Gautama, “has told 
me the noble truth about sorrows, but J grasped 
it myself. I have reached the truth by myself, 
I have attained liberation by myself; I have done 


*® Majjh-nikdyo, 63. 
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everything by myself; I have found completion in 
myself.” He advises his disciples, “do not seek 
refuge In anything except yourselves; be your 
own light, lean upon nothing except yourselves 
... have no recourse to anything external... 
reach the highest summit.” “You alone are your 
own lord and you alone can be your own refuge.” 
These doctrines bear characteristic marks of panthe- 
ism: 1) they involve too close an identification of the world 
with the Absolute, 2) they introduce a certain defect, name- 
ly, evil, into the nature of the Absolute itself, in so far as 
it is regarded as the source of the “darkening” or “con- 
fusion” which gives rise to the wretched world which de- 
serves nothing but destruction. 


These theories seem attractive to persons inclined to 
positivism and agnosticism. Neo-Buddhists say that their 
religion answers to the demands of “science”; thus, it con- 
tains a theory of determinism, a denial of a personal God, 
a denial of substantival entities in the world, and at the 
same time a denial of personal individual immortality. 


We are faced at this point with a question of supreme 
importance for our whole life and our whole conception of 
the world. On the basis of their mystical experience some 
persons say that the super-cosmical principle is super- 
personally-personal, while others maintain that it has no 
no personal aspect whatever. Which of the two is right? 


On the strength of all that has so far been said about 
experience it must be recognised that mystical intuition, 
like other kinds of intuition, cannot lead to conceptions and 
ideas that are wholly erroneous. Even errors which may 
arise when the data of mystical intuition become a matter 
for knowledge and are expressed in general notions always 


16 Kosnebrinkst I, 175; II, 21 sc Fo-sho-hing-t’san-King I v. 1264. 
" Dhammapéada, ch. 25, v. 379-380. 
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contain an objective element. These errors may be of the 
two following types: The mystic may synthesize in a sub- 
jective way the trans-subjective elements of his experience; 
he will thus obtain an object more complex than what is 
actually given but existing solely in his imagination. The 
other type of error is the direct opposite of this. A mystic 
may have incomplete, one-sided vision and knowledge of 
the reality before him; this is not an error in itself but be- 
comes an error if he begins to deny that any other aspect 
of reality exists. 


The superpersonally-personal Christian mystic may be 
suspected of making a subjective synthesis of the super- 
personal and the personal principle; the Buddhist mystic 
on the contrary, may be suspected of concentrating ex- 
clusively upon the Super-personal aspect of the Supreme 
Principle and failing to recognise the personal aspect of it. 


A Christian mystic is directly aware that God, with 
whom he enters into a personal communion, is not limited 
to personal being, that he is both personal and super-per- 
sonal. He knows perfectly well that the unity of the per- 
sonal and the super-personal is given to him and not sub- 
jectively construed by him. For himself he needs no proof 
of this truth beyond his own mystical experience. But how 
is he to prove it to people who have not had that experience? 
For this purpose he can only have recourse to indirect argu- 
ments which, even if they contain no proof in the strict 
sense, may establish the greater probability of the truth, 
of the superpersonally-personal mysticism over the im- 
personal one. 


These arguments are as follows: In the first place we 
have before us two opponents, one of whom—the Christian 
—sees more, and the other—the Buddhist—sees less; the 
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main point of difference between them is that the first 
accepts the assertion of the second and merely makes addi- 
tions to it, while the second rejects these additions. In dis- 
putes of this kind, error is generally to be found on the 
side of the one who denies; it very frequently happens that 
a man fails to see something, but it is far more rare for 
him to see something which is not there. 


Secondly, besides being incomplete with regard to this 
fundamental point, Buddhism is also incomplete, and there- 
fore negative, in many other respects. To all its negations 
Christianity opposes an affirmation of positive principles, 
which are more easily discoverable than the nature of the 
Absolute, so that the rejection of them is clearly seen by 
many minds to be erroneous. Thus, Buddhism denies the 
substantival and supertemporal character of the individual 
self, fails to see the presence of absolute positive values in 
the world and the absolute significance of the world-process 
—denies the absolute positive value of individuality as an 
element necessary for the harmonious fulness of the world 
—denies freedom, and therefore does not understand the 
meaning, of sin as the source of all derivative evils—does 
not see that in so far as individual beings are freed from 
sin they are capable of free communal creative activity, 
realising absolute good (beauty, truth, moral goodness, 
love, the fulness of life). The enormous number of these 
negations, which impoverish their conception of the world 
and their emotional attitude towards it, show that Bud- 
dhism is following a wrong path; one must be prejudiced 
by some initial errors in order to develop in oneself a tend- 
ency towards these negations, in opposition to one’s healthy 
vital instincts. 


Thirdly, a particularly conclusive indirect argument 
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against the impersonal Buddhist mysticism is the fact that 
in order to explain the origin of the world it has to have re- 
course to an obviously fantastic conception, which explains 
nothing and merely increases the difficulty. Rejecting the 
idea of the Creator and the creature and taking the world 
to be entirely evil and worthless, Buddhist philosophy in- 
troduces evil into the Absolute, in which, incomprehensible 
“darkening” or “confusion” is said to take place, giving 
rise to this wretched world deserving nothing better than 
destruction. 


The impersonal Buddhist mysticism must then be 
pronounced false on the ground of the immediate evi- 
dence of mystical experience and of the three groups of 
indirect arguments just indicated. Its fundamental err- 
or lies in its starting point—namely, in its failure 
to see that man’s own sin is the source of all other sec- 
ondary evils. This leads to all the other errors:—failure 
to see man’s dignity (the possibility of sin is a proof of 
man’s high dignity and his free, independent activity )— 
failure to see the absolute value of personal, individual 
existence, and, in connection with this—inattention to the 
personal aspect of the Absolute, failure to see God. 


To avoid misunderstanding, it must be remembered 
that terms applicable to entities of this world must be modi- 
fied if they are used of God. Thus the term “aspect” as 
applied to God does not imply that the Absolute is complex 
in the same way that objects are complex and may be ana- 
lyzed into two parts—the super-personal and the personal. 
In some way which we can never fully fathom, the Abso- 
lute is completely super-personal and at the same time com- 
pletely personal and is a Tri-Unity of Persons. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that even in our world there 
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are traces of such unity of the diverse; the word “aspect” 
and not “part” or “piece” is used by us precisely when we 
detect in an object indivisible interpenetration between dif- 
ferent elements. Thus, for instance, the life of every sub- 
stantival agent is a unity of the super-temporal and the 
temporal aspects. 


The attempt to defend Buddhism by drawing a distinc- 
tion between the earlier form of it called Hinayana and the 
latter called Mahayana cannot be pronounced successful. 
The Mahayana Buddhism is said to contain the most val- 
uable idea of Christianity, namely, the idea of the Saviour, 
a “Boddhisatva” i.e. a person who has reached the highest 
degree of enlightment and might have entered Nirvana but 
renounces this personal salvation and goes on existing for 
the sake of helping other people to attain the final goal of 
annihilation of personality. But all that has been said 
about Buddhism empoverishing the world and the Supreme 
Principle through failing to see the substantival basis of 
personality, the absolute positive values in the world, and 
so on, is true of Mahayana Buddhism as well, so that the 
same criticism applies to it as to the older school. 


DEPTHS OF REALITY 
By JARED S. MOORE 


. H. BRADLEY and the absolute idealists have 

familiarized us with the idea of degrees of reality, 
C. Lloyd Morgan and the emergent evolutionists, with the 
principle of levels in nature, and George Santayana with 
the notion of realms of being. It is the intent of the author 
of this essay to present a somewhat different conception— 
that of depths of reality. 


I am seated in my garden. I see before me flowers of 
many hues, whose fragrance fills the air. The birds are 
singing, and the wind is rustling in the trees. I walk into 
the orchard, and lean with my hand against the rough 
bark of an apple tree, shaking it until the fruit falls in a 
shower upon the ground. Each apple as it drops resounds 
with a distinct thud. I pick up one of them, polishing its 
smooth surface with my white handkerchief until it shines, 
then breaking it with my teeth and pressing it with my 
tongue. Its slight acidity and its sweetness counteract each 
other. I sink back luxuriously in a chaise longue, and revel 
in the mass of sensuous satisfactions. 


At this point I see my friends, Blackstone and White- 
field, approaching. I say: 


Come and enjoy this peaceful scene with me. See 
how exquisitely the colors of the flowers blend into 
one another. Observe the strength of that mighty 
oak, the graceful curves of the elm yonder, the 
delicate tracery of the leaves against the sky, the 
rolling hills in the distance. Hear the melodious 
strains of the thrush as it pours forth the joy of 
its heart into the air. Is it not all beautiful? 


Blackstone says: 
278 
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_ To the superficial eye and ear, perhaps, but 
Science, reasoning from these data of the senses, 
has shown us that colors, sounds, odors—yes, even 
the substantial shapes of things—are but the ap- 
pearances to us of the motions of imperceptible 
particles which really possess none of these qual- 
ities. To organisms constituted differently from 
ourselves, the world might appear as something 
wholly unlike what it seems to be to us. What the 
ultimate units that make up the universe may be 
in themselves we do not know, but that they are 
not what they seem to be in their effects upon our 
bodily senses we can be very sure. As Democritus 
might say if he were living today: In appearance, 
things are colored, fragrant, and solid; but in 
reality they are only electric charges and waves of 
radiation—colorless, odorless, and unsubstantial. 


But Whitefield replies: 


‘In reality’! What does science know about 
reality? Let those who will, reason and argue, 
but let them not suppose that by such a course 
they can ever attain a knowledge of reality. Real- 
ity is not that which we can prove by argument, 
any more than it is that which we can see and 
touch. Only in rare moments of deepest ineffable 
experience does the real world disclose its secrets 
to the seeker, and in man’s solitary communion 
with God he perceives glimpses of truth compared 
to which all else is but the baseless fabric of a 
dream. Get whatever pleasure you can, then, 
from your flowers and your birds, your wave- 
mechanics and your electrons, but don’t, I beg of 
you, prate of ‘reality’ in connection with any of 
them! 


Now, what are we to say about this fabled conversa- 
tion? Who is right in his account of reality? Or may it be 
that each is right in part, and that there are three real 
worlds—a world of sensa, a world of scientific constructs, 
and a world of mystical intuition? Or perhaps these three 
worlds can be reduced to two “orders” of reality—a sens- 
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uous and a supersensuous order, or a natural order and a 
spiritual order, or a phenomenal order and a noumenal 
order, or a world of description and a world of apprecia- 
tion. A long train of authorities could be cited in defense 
of this last suggestion; whereas many contemporary writ- 
ers seem to favor an unreduced threefold division. 


Mr. C. E. M. Joad distinguishes two alternative views 
as to the relative status of these three “‘worlds’”’—either 
that they are really three distinct worlds, or else that they 
constitute one world known in three different ways. He 
then states his preference for the former of these interpre- 
tations on the ground that the other and more common one 
involves two “inadmissible conceptions’—that of degrees 
of reality, and the faculty theory of mind.’ Both of these 
objections can, I think, be obviated if we adopt the idea of 
depths rather than degrees of reality; whereas Joad’s own 
account is open to the still stronger objection that it pre- 
sents us with a multiverse instead of a universe. It is 
not necessary either to deny the reality of any of these 
“worlds”, or to separate them sharply from one another, 
or to separate the faculties by means of which we know 
them, in order to do full justice to whatever real distinc- 
tion there may be among them. Let us rather think of 
them as successive “strata” of reality, with the sense- 
world, as it were, at the “surface.” 


From this standpoint, the world of the senses is neither 
unreal or “mere appearance” on the one hand, nor the 
whole of reality on the other, but rather a surface-reality : 
“things are what they are experienced as”, but more. The 
rose in my garden is first of all a complex of sensa; but it 
is also beautiful, a collection of atoms and electrons, and 


‘The Philosophical Aspects of Modern Science, 1932, page 192. 
* Op. cit., page 227, et seq. 
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perhaps a foretaste of heaven as well. In calling it beauti- 
ful, I am going deeper into its nature than when I merely 
call it red and fragrant, and the same is true when I call 
it a collection of atoms; but in these two cases I am not 
only going deeper, but I am doing so in different ways. In 
calling it beautiful I am describing the rose by way of 
aesthetic appreciation, whereas in calling it a collection of 
atoms I am describing it by way of scientific analysis. 


There are thus two ways by which we may enter into 
the deeper nature of things—the way of appreciation and 
the way of analysis, the way of experience and the way of 
argument, the way of intuition and the way of intellect. 
Intuition and intellect, however, should not be thought of 
in dualistic fashion as distinct and perhaps opposed facul- 
ties of the mind, but merely, as indicated by our use of 
terms, as different “ways” of probing reality. The need for 
making this distinction somewhat complicates our quasi- 
geological analogy, but it is essential that we should recog- 
nize that distinction nevertheless. 


In the interpretation of human conduct the situation is 
similar to that involved in the interpretation of physical 
nature. We may attempt to account for an act scientifically 
(in this case, psychologically) in terms of motives, stimuli, 
unconscious drives, etc.; or we may admire it ethically as 
the expression of a noble purpose (moral, as distinguished 
from aesthetic, appreciation). In either case we are going 
deeper into the “character” of the agent than when we 
merely describe his deed after the manner of a newspaper 
reporter, but we are doing so in different ways. 


But when we are dealing with human conduct there is 
an additional factor to be reckoned with, which is not, at 
first sight at least, apparent in dealings with impersonal 
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nature—namely, the conscious subject of the act. When I 
act, I am immediately aware of myself as the subject of my 
act: similarly, in my appreciation of the deed of another, 
I am aware, in less direct fashion but just as inevitably, 
of another subject as the source of that act. Scientific 
analysis may ignore that subject, but ordinary social ex- 
perience cannot do so; and if ordinary social experience 
cannot ignore the subject, then certainly metaphysics, 
which needs to take all forms of experience into considera- 
tion, cannot ignore it either. 


Now the question arises as to whether there is any 
justification in our failure to press the aesthetic experience 
of nature to the same conclusion. Perhaps there is no such 
thing as “impersonal nature’, and all nature is ultimately 
personal. If Durant Drake was right when he said that 
perceptual knowledge brings us into direct contact with 
the common surface of things (their characters, essences, 
sensa), but that the existence of those things “is their own 
affair, private, incommunicable’”’—If Drake was right in 
this, as I am convinced that he was, then there is an “I” in 
all things, not only in human organisms. For privacy and 
incommunicability constitute the distinctive criteria, along 
with non-spatiality, of the psychical; and a psychical with- 
out a subject is inconceivable. Panpsychism, as represented 
by Drake and others, would advance to the point of recog- 
nizing the psychical nature of reality, but would stop there, 
failing to draw the conclusion which seems to us so inevit- 
able; for a world of “mind-stuff” is a mere world of objects, 
and even though physical things be conceived as inde- 
pendent of any subject, certainly psychical entities cannot 
be so conceived. 


* Essays in Critical Realism, 1921, page 24. 
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Our own argument, then, is leading in the direction 
rather of idealism than of panpsychism; but of an objective 
idealism which recognizes the reality of nature as perceived 
and as scientifically analyzed, as well as the reality of spirit 
as appreciatively experienced. Sensuous, aesthetic, and 
social experience, and reason acting upon their data, are 
alike accepted as revelatory of reality, though with different 
degrees of penetrative power. And there is also another 
type of experience to which we some time back adverted, 
and to which we must now return—namely, the experience 
of religion. 


With the consideration of religious experience we find 
ourselves passing entirely beyond the realm of nature into 
that of the supernatural. Naturalists in philosophy refuse 
to accompany us into this realm on the ground that by 
“nature” is meant “all that is”, and that there can be no 
reality “above” all that is. This objection is the outcome of 
an over-literal etymology. It is obvious enough that the 
term “nature” is highly ambiguous. We may mean by it, 
as Spinoza did, “all that is”, and if we use it solely in that 
sense we prejudge our issue at once instead of determining 
it rationally. But we also speak quite commonly of “man 
and nature’’, as if in some sense all distinctively human 
activity were “supernatural”; and yet of “human nature”, 
as if man were—as he undoubtedly is in one, but not the 
only, perfectly legitimate sense of the term—a part of na- 
ture. It is from “natural” in its last meaning that the word 
“supernatural” is most commonly distinguished, as cover- 
ing all that is inexplicable in human or subhuman terms. 


Another reason for the naturalistic protest against the 
idea of the supernatural is the unfortunately too common 
dualistic conception of the relation between the two realms 
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or “orders.” To many, perhaps most, religious persons 
nature and the supernatural are literally two distinct 
worlds—the world of nature being continuously open to 
the eyes of men, the supernatural being hidden except on 
rare occasions of extraordinary insight. In other words, to 
such persons nature is like an opaque screen which com- 
pletely conceals the supernatural or spiritual world, but 
which contains holes here and there, like the peep-holes in 
a stage curtain, through which the supernatural occasion- 
ally shines. A truer view, however, would liken sensible 
nature to a translucent veil through which the spiritual 
world is continuously visible to the eye of faith: occasion- 
ally, perhaps, this veil is completely drawn aside, but it is 
never so opaque but that a profounder vision may see what 
lies behind. All phenomena without exception are natural 
phenomena, subject to whatever laws science may discover 
them to be; but it is spirit which gives meaning, purpose, 
and value to phenomena, and without such spiritual back- 
ground they would have no meaning. Recognition of the 
supernatural, therefore, is merely a recognition that 
phenomena, though real in their proper degree, are never 
ends in themselves, but manifestations of a deeper spiritual 
order of ends. 


The spiritual world, then,—or “heaven’’, as it is called 
in religious literature—is never to be thought of literally 
as an “other world’ distinct from “this world” of phenom- 
ena: rather is the spiritual world “this world” seen more 
profoundly, this world as God sees it, sub specie aetern- 
itatis. The spiritual world does not exclude the phenomenal 
world, but includes yet transcends it, nature being but a 
partial and superficial manifestation of the deeper and 
larger world of spirit. 
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So the fact, if it is a fact, that man is immortal and 
will continue to live on forever after the death of the body, 
important and significant as it is, is quite unimportant and 
insignificant in comparison with the fact that man may 
here and now, as well as hereafter, participate in the life 
of the spirit, the eternal life of God. Spiritual or eternal 
life is the life of man as here and now a member of the 
spiritual order, the life of communion with God and of 
participation in spiritual things (“the communion of 
saints’) : the “future life” is simply the unfolding of this 
spiritual life in future time after the death of the body. 
From this standpoint, life on earth is not merely (though 
it 1s) a preparation for a future life, but a segment of a 
larger life. 


Swedenborgians speak of a “correspondence between 
things spiritual and things natural’”, a “correspondence of 
all things of heaven with all things on earth.’”” ‘The whole 
natural world”, says the founder of the doctrine, “corre- 
sponds to the spiritual world; not only the natural world in 
general, but also in every particular’”; and this doctrine he 
develops in great detail in his various writings. This con- 
ception, however, is based upon the dualistic view of the 
relation between the two “worlds” against which we have 
been protesting. Rather, for us, is everything in nature 
not merely correspondent to, a symbol of, something in 
heaven, but a superficial appearance thereof—real so far 
as it goes, but a partial manifestation of a deeper reality. 
Or, as a commentator on Plato might put it, things do not 
merely copy Ideas, they participate in them. In other 
words, ours is the sacramental conception of nature, ac- 


“Swedenborg, Angelic Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom, 
section 374, 

5 Thid, section 377. 

° Heaven and Hell, section 89. 
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cording to which the whole material universe is, in the 
words of one writer, 2 burning bush aflame with the pres- 
ence of God.’ 


And this God, furthermore, must be a personal God; 
for if the psychical is inconceivable apart from a subject, 
even more true is this of the spiritual—if thoughts and 
feelings are impossible apart from persons, still more is 
this the case with regard to values and ends. Personality, 
then, is found at the very heart of things, and God is seen 
not only as the Creator or First Cause of the universe, but 
as the Supreme Subject to whom all things else are objects. 


When I gaze, then, upon an Alpine panorama at sunset, 
or listen to the finale of a great symphony, or read the story 
of Socrates’ last day on earth, I not only sense or image 
to myself certain colors, shapes, and sounds, but I perceive 
in them also the eternal Beauty and Goodness of God, who 
is himself eternal Truth. And when I find my little portion 
of the world contaminated by evil or ugliness, I shudder 
not only because of unpleasant sights and sounds, but be- 
cause here God seems to have hidden his face, or because 
man has, in his foolishness, here forbidden Him entrance. 


To summarize and conclude: Experience presents us 
first of all with a world of sensa—a surface-world—which 
we accept unhesitatingly as real, but which we refuse to 
accept as all that is real. Two methods for penetrating 
beneath the surface are possible for us—the way of appre- 
ciation and the way of analysis. The former of these we 
find to consist merely in carrying further that ordinary 
experience of the senses which gives us our surface-uni- 
verse. As sensory experience reveals to us the colors and 
sounds of things, so does aesthetic experience disclose to 


"The Reverend Father Paul Bull, in The Sacramental Principle, 1915. 
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those fitted to perceive it, the beauty and sublimity of this 
Same sense-world; social experience, the personality and 
moral character of our fellowmen; and religious experi- 
ence, the spiritual significance of things, and God the Au- 
thor of all. Scientific analysis and inference, working in 
quite another way, transform the world of sensory experi- 
ence with all its diverse qualities into a qualityless world 
of mathematical entities. Panpsychistic metaphysics, fol- 
lowing also the way of analysis, finds all physical phenom- 
ena to be the outward expression of what is in itself ‘“‘mind- 
stuff’; whereas idealism, going further along the same 
route, sees the world of mind-stuff itself as but the objec- 
tification of an Absolute Subject. However diverse the 
methods of experience and of analysis may be, therefore, 
in their penetration into the heart of our sense-world, both 
“ways” finally meet in God, and find in him the great 
central Reality of the universe. 


REFLECTIONS OF A PERIPATETIC 
(Concluded) 


VIII. 
By THE EDITOR 
Peking Night 

As one wanders through many cities he learns to detect 
in the night sounds characteristics as distinct as the feat- 
ures of his friends. Some world traveller might well boast 
of his ability from an air-plane height to discover the 
identity of a city by its sounds as did the Nantucket skip- 
per claim to locate the spot of the Atlantic over which his 
ship was passing by the smell of the lead. 


No one could deceive us on Boston where, for three 
years, perched high on Beacon Hill, the roar of the city was 
mingled with some captured strains of Hebrew, of Greek, 
and of philosophy. The volume and tempo of New York 
may resemble that of London, but the quality is not the 
same. The subtle distinction of London is best expressed 
in W. E. Henley’s London Voluntaries. It would be a mis- 
take to describe Paris as one vast honk, though the squawk- 
ing horns of her automobiles form the dominant note. It is 
the way in which they are manipulated, the nervous tap, 
tap of alarm, so indicative of French character. In these 
respects Prague is unlike Vienna and Vienna unlike Rome. 
Each conserves its own special quality. 


Peking is quite at contrast with all Western cities, and 
even with China’s own Shanghai. The peculiarity of Peking 
arises partly from the overcrowded population which may 
be seen so massed upon her wide streets on such occasions 
as the Feast of the Lanterns, as to make travel by automo- 
bile impossible. Neither all the willingness in the world, 
nor all the police that could be brought to bear at a given 
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are lifted off the ground, wheels and passengers, by the 
swaying of the crowd. 


Lying safely within the walls of your compound, you 
catch, as by an inner ear, a sub-consciousness, the restless- 
ness of these hidden masses like the murmur of an ocean 
breaking on a thousand shores, and yet there are few dis- 
tinct sounds that are discernible. You feel caught and jet- 
tied in a tide of humanity, which rises and falls like the 
unpredictable movements of a restless sleeper. Here and 
there come the outbursts of dogs, troubled by strange move- 
ments, or the musical cry of some belated street vendor who 
has hoped through the long day for that sale which would 
mean a cup of tea or an extra vegetable, or a few ounces of 
oil for one of ‘“‘the lamps of China,” and who struggles on in 
dogged persistence for shelter and rest that have not come. 
The only tempo in this night voluntary is provided by the 
rat-tat ... tat of the night watchman beating a bamboo 
with a stick to warn the enemies of society against his ap- 
proach, and to encourage the weary to a surcease from care. 
It is as if your caravel of dreams rested upon an ocean of 
humanity, unrecking of future storms but quiet for the 
moment. Such is a Peking night. 


China Crazy 


As early as the close of the Sixteenth Century began 
those contacts with China which were eventually destined 
to change the temper of Western thought and bring about 
conditions of living, of social theory and art, which, in gen- 
eral, the West has attributed to its own superior cleverness. 
Naturally, the culturally most advanced nation of Europe 
was the one to profit most quickly and most intensely by the 
new contacts. It was France which, in the Eighteenth 
Century, was said to have gone “China crazy.” 
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There are evidences of this movement on every side, 
though the west had already pre-empted for itself the use 
of gunpowder, the development of the mariner’s compass, 
the luxuries of silk and porcelains. These innovations had 
come to Europe through the avenues of commerce rather 
than by intellectual and spiritual contiguity. With the 
Eighteenth Century came a better knowledge of the philo- 
sophical, religious, and social implications of the Chinese 
civilization. The external manifestations of these influences 
were immediate and wide-spread touching the outward 
lives of the multitudes. Some few of these were the sedan 
chair, which became later a chair on wheels in the chaise, 
the umbrella, the Rococo architecture, the introduction of 
water colors with the new concepts of art that made pos- 
sible modern painting, the “invention” of Chippendale in 
furniture, the new luxury that blossomed again and again 
into a new ugliness as in the Louis Quinze, by virtue of the 
very intoxication that laid hold on western art. 


The influence reached far deeper than this for in its 
mental and religious involvements it went much farther 
afield and laid the implication of changes in men’s thoughts 
which have never yet found acknowledgment. The recogni- 
tion by Jesuit priests of the noble character of Chinese re- 
ligion shook to the ground the ancient concept of religion 
as revealed only to a favored race, started the controversies 
over “revealed” versus “natural” religion, while the dis- 
covery of the long and authenticated history of China over- 
threw the Usherian chronology of the Bible and opened 
the door to Higher Criticism. 


In the field of education likewise in the wake of a new 
knowledge of Ladtze, came Rousseau’s nature theory of 
education, in Emile, still regnant in the West and bearing 
also characteristic marks of the Zen Buddhist theory of 
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teaching. Nor did this general movement involve in Europe 
merely the acceptance of paper money as legal tender, the 
imposition of real-estate taxes and the levying of import 
duties. It seems to have instigated the laissez-faire political 
economy so potent in western society. 


One cannot look on all these influences and honestly say 
that they were unmitigated goods. Many of them were but 
the grotesque outgrowths of partial understanding, a smat- 
tering of knowledge, or even of gross misunderstanding. 
Such perversions might safely happen in that widely sep- 
arated world. 


The narrowing span of ocean and land has set up new 
contacts which in the immediate future are destined to 
bring about changes intensified exactly in degree to the new 
proximity made by radio and aeroplane. This new juxta- 
position will not influence the West alone nor the East 
alone but will bring about either a new community of feel- 
ing, a new understanding, a new and peaceful world order, 
or else we are destined for the most gigantic struggle 
human history has ever known, in which one type of civi- 
lization will attempt the conquest of the other and both will 
perish. 


The needed rapproachement can be brought about only 
in the fields of philosophy and religion, since trade seeks 
primarily exploitation for selfish gain. But in these fields 
ean come the new understanding, provided the appeal to 
the intellectual leaders of East and West is high enough and 
wide enough, unselfish and reciprocal enough. 


With thoughts such as these we turn our faces home- 
ward toward that civilization we love, which, though it 
lacks the charm of antiquity, has upon it the freshness, if 
also the awkwardness, of youth. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Tragi-Comic Truth 


Truth may seem but cannot be, 
Beauty brag but ’tis not she, 
Truth and beauty buried be. 


These lines from Shakespeare’s “The Phoenix and the Turtle” 
form a fitting introduction to a prose discussion of Professor dy: V. 
Smith’s essay on “The Realm of Truth,” delivered as the presidential 
address to the Western Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, and printed in the March number of The Philosophical 
Review. For Professor Smith is a poet in philosophy, which accounts 
in part not only for the resiliance of his style but for the untriviality 
of his thought. 


Professor Smith like William James is always a champion, never 
a mere pedant. Here he appears as the champion of truth even while 
he sings its threnody. He contrasts the scientific and the philosophic 
search for truth. “The best that can be said for science,”’ he con- 
cludes, is that it has made and will make major contributions to 
minor needs of the human spirit.” As for philosophy, “it has made 
minor contributions to major human needs.” This is the rather too 
handy dualism through which Professor Smith presents what he 
considers not only the modern but the perennial frustration of the 
search for truth. He does not consider that the microscopic tendency 
of science and the macroscopic tendency of Philosophy may point 
to limits which ultimately meet, nor that the realm of living truth lies 
not in the pursuit of limits but in the mixed realm in between. 


Certainly as long as Science and Philosophy are at war with one 
another’s aims and methods, each will tend towards meaningless 
abstractions, but if they united their respective powers perhaps some 
of their triviality would disappear, Professor Smith does not ignore 
contemporary theories of truth. Briefly but with rigor he analyses 
them all, not only rejecting each, but refusing to fall back on a smug 
eclectic combination. In his search for truth he does not quite hold 
out for all or nothing, but he gives to the possible something a some- 
what too pedestrian value. 


In spite of the title of his essay, Professor Smith is not primarily 
concerned with truth as such, but with its part in the unfolding of 
the spirit. He is not willing to lie for the greater glory of morality, 
but he pays high tribute to men who are good. Recognizing the im- 
perative of action in the realm of half truth, he declares that only 
the good man can be trusted with the sense of certitude. “Only the 
deepest natural piety can bring us to declare what we witness at 
this crossroads: we see the bloodless category of truth escape the 
blood-letting of dogmatic intolerance by fusing quickly with the 
category of goodness.” “Certitude is all that intent men require to 
justify suppression for the sake of truth.” “Generosity thus becomes 
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the savior of truth, but its salvation is conditional upon a certain 
categorial obscuration, the metamorphosing of truth into goodness.” 

Beyond truth lies goodness. Let truth-seekers relieve the tragic 
nature of their quest by beholding this galaxy of goodness which 


Ee beyond but also seems to envelope the constellation of 
ruth. 


Professor Smith’s highest realm is that of beauty. “Worship of 
the Good too easily generates as its earthly human fruit an inversion 
of spirit which becomes quickly pathological.” But “if generosity 
keeps its wings, rather than losing them and sinking as already 
described, it finds itself mounting to magnanimity; and lifted on 
these spreading plumes it lands the soul at last on the threshold of 
beauty.” But even beauty fails in the thin air of aspiration, and the 
soul seeks a return to earth. Tragedy seems to be the end of man’s 
spiritual dialectic. 


There is a redeeming element in T. V. Smith. It is his sense of 
humor. When the spiritual air becomes too thin he introduces bright 
verses about a “marine of the U. S. A.” who was content in foreign 
ports when he could say “gimme a plate of ham and eggs, — how 
much? — do you love me kid?” 


In the end, Professor Smith holds to a “redeeming oscillation” 
between tragic and comic truth. It is a real achievement. But there 
remains a sense of futility in this oscillation which can be relieved 
perhaps only by a higher synthesis of tragedy and laughter in the 
fuller and more abiding sense of joy. 


For a year, the present writer lived in an apartment across from 
a cinema whose bright lights were trimmed with two interweaving 
strings of oscillating lights which flashed alternately, one red, the 
other green. Though these two strings of lights, by day, were quite 
distinct, when they flashed alternately they fused as one constantly 
oscillating line, now red, now green, now up, now down, — a frantic 
lure to the hungry and empty city dwellers seeking a cinema-temple. 
As I watched that oscillating light month after month, I developed 
an insatiable desire for the two colors and two alternations to lose 
their constant tendency to fall backward into two separate lines of 
lights, to overcome their incessant wavering and to fuse into a con- 
stant glow. And that irrational desire was deepened by the knowledge 
that if only the speed of flashing were increased a little, but not too 
much, just such a luminous calm would be the actual result. 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
“(Under the Wide and Starry Sky”’ 


We last saw him in Manila, straight as an arrow and with beard 
and hair so white they might have been the snowy crest of a 
mountain or the foam of breaking seas. Seventy years had not 
dulled his enthusiasms nor narrowed his interests. There was a 
boyish zest of life as he showed us specimens of the collections he 
and his famous botanist wife had gathered by the cartload out of 
the impenetrable jungles of Borneo in a two-year’s quest. They 
had discovered and catalogued four hundred new varieties of 
orchid for the great collections of the British Museum, the Smith- 
sonian and other institutions. He spoke with enthusiasm of a pro- 
jected trip to New Guinea. Already this aged couple had ranged 
the brake of many a tropical forest where other white men had 
never penetrated. With this courage and scientific eagerness, had 
gone a religious enthusiasm and social qualities that have caused 
thousands to rise up and call him blessed. Our readers will recall 
his piquant letters that have appeared in these columns. 


The end was destined to come in the loneliness of the tropical 
jungle. Yet even there no one could be less lonely than Captain 
Joseph Clemens, retired Chaplain, U.S.A., for there was ever the 
consciousness of a Higher Presence which made even the solitary 
place a house of gladness. The only obsequies in that far-off place, 
was his favorite hymn sung by his wife, “I’ll Praise My Maker 
While I’ve Breath.” 

“Home is the sailor, home from sea: 
And the hunter, home from the hill.” 


Professor Schiller and Pragmatism 


The article by Professor F. C. S. Schiller, Must Pragmatists 
Disagree?’ in the January 1936 issue of the Personalist, raises two 
major questions: the question as to the relation of the personal 
and social aspects of meaning, and the question as to whether 
pragmatism is or is not compatible with the new formal (or mathe- 
matical) logic and the emphasis upon logical analysis which has 
today become of central interest. Since the answers to these ques- 
tions are important in the determination of the natural affiliations 


* The article was provoked by my review of Dr. Schiller’s book, M i 
Disagree? in the Autumn number, 1935, of the Personalist. Beciseldesehs +120 17: 
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and future direction of pragmatism, and since I believe that Dr. 
Schiller’s position is often wrong, and misleading or one-sided when 
not positively wrong, a few words seem advisable. I will follow the 
eight-fold division given in the article itself. 


1. It is affirmed by Schiller that the emphasis upon the category 
of the social by Peirce, Dewey, and Mead is a platitude which all 
philosophers have recognized since Aristotle said that man is a 
social animal. But certainly to repeat a phrase is not to take 
seriously the notion of the social, and as far as I can see the tradi- 
tional epistemology (even by empiricists) was individualistic in 
orientation. Certainly the psychology of Comte, Dewey, and Mead 
is a social psychology in a way and to a degree which the psycholo- 
gy of James or of English empiricism (including Schiller) is not, 
and the resulting theories of knowledge and cosmology reflect this 
different orientation. I do not believe that the epistemological im- 
plications of the way social factors enter into the actual procedure 
of scientific knowing have yet received any adequate study or form- 
ulation. Even today the phrase “social experience” seems strange 
to many persons. 


2. It is admitted by Dr. Schiller that meaning has a social as- 
pect, but it is also claimed that this social aspect is included within 
personal meaning. It is further asserted that “every meaning is to 
begin with personal’. With Schiller’s dislike for “exactness” we 
cannot perhaps expect sharp definitions, but until the meaning of 
“personal meaning” and of “begin with” are clarified the status of 
such affirmations is very nebulous indeed. One can only say that 
Mead at least has attempted to regard the sphere of subjective 
meaning as an internalization of socially objective meaning. To 
merely affirm the opposite is hardly to do justice to Mead’s posi- 
tion as elaborated in a lifetime of concern with the problem of mind 
and meaning. Of course in deliberate communication, “personal 
meanings” form the starting part. It is further admitted that de 
facto meanings are seldom if ever completely intersubjective. The 
basic question as to whether there is anything in the phenomena 
of meaning which makes a meaning in principle incapable of inter- 
subjectivity is not discussed by Dr. Schiller. Until it is, it is only 
prejudice which permits of the facile equation of personal meaning 
and “real” meaning. The genuine problem is not to express an 
exclusive devotion to either personal meaning or social meaning 
in isolation, but to investigate the place each plays within the 


knowledge process.” 


1A beginning of such analysis is made in the article, Pragmatism and Metaphysics ; 
Philosophical Review, vol. XLIII, 1934, pp. 549-564. 
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8. It is claimed by Professor Schiller that the nature of mathe- 
matical abstractions cannot be grasped “apart from their use”. 
Neglecting the possible ambiguities of the term “use”, it may be 
admitted that as a matter of history many mathematical concepts 
did arise as abstractions from empirical concepts and empirical 
operations, and in this sense mathematics may be considered from 
an empirical point of view. Nevertheless, to understand a term 
like “point” in geometry as a mathematical science is merely to un- 
derstand the relational connections which the symbol sustains to 
other symbols of the system—and this does not depend upon 
whether there are objects to which the term “point” can be ap- 
plied or to any use which can be made of the system. Dr. Schiller 
talks of the misapprehension by the philosophers of the function 
of mathematics in science. It is perhaps itself a misapprehension 
of this function to believe that it involves a blurring of the distinc- 
tion between the mathematical and the natural sciences (which 
include applied mathematics). According to many contemporary 
thinkers, the function of mathematics is to give us knowledge of 
the propositional consequences which follow from the acceptance 
of certain initial propositions. Mathematics is thus a linguistic 
aid rather than a science with a unique non-linguistic subject- 
matter. It is an ironic fact that it is the logical positivists who 
have confirmed the pragmatic view of instrumental function of 
mathematics (see Hahn: Logik, Mathematik und Naturerkennen; 
Carnap, ‘Formalwissenschaft und Realwissenschaft? and my paper, 
‘The Relation of Formal to Instrumental Logic’, in Hssays in Philos- 
ophy (Open Court, 1929). The wise tactics of pragmatism would 
be to assimilate rather than to oppose the formal sciences, and 
contemporary views of mathematics show that the recognition of 
the instrumental function of mathematics does not require that one 
confuse the relation of pure and applied mathematics.’ 


4. To contemporary formal logicians and mathematicians 
Schiller’s statement that formal logic is in a “totally different po- 
sition” from mathematics can only provoke astonishment—for 
almost the whole of contemporary opinion supports the view that 
there is no fundamental difference. Professor Schiller gives three 
“unanswerable” points to prove that formal logic is a pseudo- 
science: 


a. “Owing to the potential ambiguity inherent in all terms, 


* This statement is not in opposition to the (Peircean) view that mathematics involves 


a kind of observation—i.e. an observation of symbols. The sense in which mathematics 
may be conceived as an empirical science is not a sense which allows one to drop the 
sharp distinction of pure and applied mathematics. See the article, “The Relation of the 


Formal and Empirical Sciences within Scientific Empiricism’, Erkenntnis, vol. 5, 1935 
pp. 6-14, reprinted in Einheit der Wissenschaft (Leipzig,1935). 
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the notion of formal validity is untenable.” But if so, one would 
think that pure mathematics is also a pseudo-science, for its va- 
lidity is certainly a formal one. Later we are told indeed that 
“even the hypothetical reasoning of pure mathematics reduces to 
probability so soon as its application to reality is contemplated.” 
But need any logic emancipated from metaphysics say more of it- 
self? The old formal logic was not so emancipated, but the new 
versions would not maintain that formal validity is ever more 
than hypothetical (even analytic propositions are now recognized 
as involving relativity to a language), and would admit that an 
element of probability enters as soon as an empirical meaning is 
given to the terms in the formal system. 


b. It is further held that the “basic unit of all the formal and sym- 
bolic logics, the proposition, appears to be non-existent’’, and so 
“ean provide only a fictitious basis for logic.’’ Schiller is undoubt- 
edly correct that the “proposition” of the classical tradition is “es- 
sentially a confusion and a conflation of a linguistic entity ... and 
a psychological entity.” This itself, however, is not a criticism of 
formalism but an exhibition of the dangers of an impure and in- 
complete formalism. Even Russell recognized that propositions are 
incomplete symbols (Principia Mathematica, vol. 1, p. 44), and 
Carnap replaces completely the term “proposition” by the term 
“sentence”. Formal logic is the study of the formal dimension of 
linguistic meaning: it does not study non-linguistic objects nor 
psychological events. 


ce. From the above two points Schiller infers (though certainly 
not “formally’’) that the “fundamental fact about Formal Logic 
is that it rests on an abstraction from real (i.e. personal) meaning, 
and thereby becomes an artificial and unreal game with verbal 
meaning.” It is true that formal logic abstracts from the empirical 
and psychological dimensions of meaning and concentrates upon 
the formal (or “verbal’’—though the term is ambiguous) dimen- 
sion of meaning, but this does not mean that this dimension is less 
“real”? nor that formal logic is “an artificial and unreal game” with- 
out great practical and theoretical significance for both science and 
philosophy. It is my impression that Schiller constantly attributes 
to the new formal logic those metaphysical claims and pretensions 
and those psychological and logical confusions which encrusted the 
classical version of formal logic and which he himself helped to 
puncture. In doing this he fails to see that the new formal logic 
provides a methodological (rather than a metaphysical) rational- 
ism which is perfectly compatible with the empiricist temper. 
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Symbolic logic is, as it were the mathematics of an empirical phi- 
losophy. 


5. My difficulty was not, as Schiller supposes, in accepting 
the statement that “scientific method abstracts from personality 
... for the purpose of arguing from one particular case to another.” 
The point rather was that if scientific abstraction is so relevant to 
particular cases (which of course is not denied) then the personal 
features of personality no more fall outside of science than do the 
individual aspects of any other objects. There can be a science of 
personality as well as a science of anything else. Thus a scientific 
account of meaning would include intersubjective propositions 
about the personal aspect of meanings and would be relevant to 
particular instances of meaning. Schiller’s animosity to Mead’s 
form of behaviorism (as shown in his review of Mind, Self and 
Society in the same issue of The Personalist), and his belief that 
philosophy must do justice to the factor of personality which 
science ignores, do not seem to me to be easily compatible with the 
account of science which he himself gives. 


6. Schiller seems to feel that it is necessary to disparage Peirce 
in order to elevate the importance of James. I should rather assume 
that James’ eminence needs no adventitious support. To believe 
that Peirce “had greatly changed his interests in the twenty years 
that elapsed between 1877 and 1899,”’ presumably because “he had 
fallen completely under the spell of the old elusive ideal of mathe- 
matics, that of ‘exactness’,” is to forget that much of Peirce’s writ- 
ings on pragmatism occurred in the present century, that he was 
as much interested in mathematics in 1877 as he was at a later 
time, and that Peirce’s views on mathematics are distinguished 
precisely by his attempt to bring mathematics within the general 
scope of his empiricism and probabilism. It is astonishing to see 
how Schiller could have so missed the spirit and doctrines of Peirce. 


7. Dr. Schiller is surprised that “so many of those who profess 
to be Dewey’s disciples should think it possible to combine Dewey- 
ism with formalism.” Dewey’s insistence upon the “need for con- 
stant reconstruction of beliefs” is held to be “incompatible with 
the old ideal of pinning down for all eternity the meaning of every 
idea by an exact ‘analysis’.” Dewey himself, however, has con- 
stantly maintained that “the instrumental theory .. . contrary to 
the impressions of some critics, sets much store upon the apparatus 
of deduction” (Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 148. The entire 
page, and also page 149, deserves attention). One of the strong 
features of Dewey’s account of reflection lies in fact in the way 
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that it is able to assimilate and account for the instrumental signifi- 
cance of the formal sciences; it is perfectly compatible with the 
theory of mathematics held by the logical positivists. Nor of course 
does the stress on logical analysis mean that one pins down for all 
eternity the meaning of every idea. And if it does not, Mr. Schiller 
then asks, “Why torment ourselves to devise an ‘exact? analysis 
which may be antiquated next day by the growth of knowledge?” 
Would he counsel physicists or mathematicians to give up system- 
building because the systems will in time need rebuilding? Has 
he overlooked the fact that one of the best ways to further ”con- 
stant reconstruction of beliefs” is to find out what the beliefs reveal 
themselves to be under analysis and systematization? For nothing 
is then easier to change than the beliefs, since any change in the 
primitive ideas or propositions changes the system. The incompati- 
bility which is charged rests only on a misunderstanding of the 
two theses whose relation is in question. 


8. With Schiller’s stress upon the importance of the concept 
of probability agreement is not difficult. Indeed, Peirce had written 
that “the problem of probabilities is simply the general problem 
of “logic” (Collected Papers, Vol. 5, p. 392). But what he can pos- 
sibly mean by the implied incompatibility between probability and 
demonstration is not clear. Thus the most elaborate system of 
probability now presented (in Reichenbach’s Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
lehre) is a formal system whose conclusion are demonstrated on 
the basis of primitive ideas and propositions. “Demonstration” is 
always within a formal language system, and in itself carries no 
warrant for the applicability of what is demonstrated to existence 
beyond the system. Only a metaphysical view of the nature of dem- 
onstration could contradict the view that all propositions about ob- 
jects are, in varying degrees, only probable. Pragmatists and logi- 
cal positivists reject the former view and accept the latter one— 
and there is nothing objectionable in their so doing. 


In summary, the relation between the personal and the social 
aspects of meaning is a subject for investigation and not for verbal 
fencing between pragmatists, and the attempt to find any incom- 
patibility between pragmatism and the new formal logic rests on 
an overgeneralization of the former and a misunderstanding of 
the latter. The significance of pragmatism lies in its exploration of 
the philosophic and scientific significance of the pragmatic (or 
action) dimension of meaning—and this was a great service. But 
because this dimension of meaning is always present, there is a 
danger of thinking that it is the only dimension present—and this 
is the possible overgeneralization of pragmatism which leads to a 
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neglect of the empirical and formal factors in meaning and knowl- 
edge. So overgeneralized, pragmatism becomes abortive; taken in 
its defensible form it is readily compatible with the temper of the 
natural scientist and mathematician (as the writings of Hahn, 
Carnap, P. Frank, Bridgman, and C. I. Lewis show).’ If pragma- 
tism is not to become of historic interest alone, it must link itself 
with the vigorous and constructive contemporary movements in 
logic and the philosophy of science. 


Comments by F. C. S. Schiller 


I was greatly pleased to find how numerous and important were 
the points of agreement between Professor Morris’s conception of 
pragmatism and mine, and how easy it would be to dispose of the 
points of difference that remained if only he would consent to con- 
sider quite a limited number of questions which grow up naturally 
on what is, for us, common ground. 


To begin with I entirely agree with him that the relation (1) of 
the personal to the social aspects of meaning, and (2) of prag- 
matism to the new formal logic or logical analysis are questions 
of major importance. If so, I should expect him also to agree that 
the next thing needed is a full, careful, and explicit account of 
the way in which personal meanings acquire social currency. 
For Professor Morris admits that “of course in deliberate com- 
munication personal meanings form the starting-point,” and fur- 
ther that “de facto meanings are seldom if ever completely inter- 
subjective.” Presumably this means that good intentions are not 
enough, and that the effective communication is something of an 
achievement. It behooves us therefore to be careful in our account 
of the communication of meaning. 


Let us therefore suppose a fully concrete case. Let A and B be 
two persons who have difficulty in communicating, either because 
they do not know each other’s language any too well, or because 
they are both philosophers. If A has the initiative and the first 
move, his is the first meaning to be communicated, and if he is 
clear-headed he knows what it is. He has at his disposal the 
established (verbal) meanings of all the words he knows in any 
language: out of these he has to select those most likely to convey 
his meaning on each particular occasion. Obviously, he will select 
words which he supposes B also to be likely to understand. Thus 


* An article ‘Semiotic and Scientific Empiricism’, to appear in the Proceedings of the 
First International Congress for the Unity of Science (Hermann, Paris, 1936), includes 
reference to the way in which pragmatism, traditional empiricism, and formalism may 
unite as the three complementary dimensions of scientific empiricism. 
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his initial problem will be a psychological one, viz., how to effect 
a contact between two minds, so that they may share their mean- 
ings. After due deliberation A constructs a formula and compiles 
an assertion which he hopes will convey his meaning and be under- 
stood by B. 


Whether he succeeds or not he cannot usually tell till he gets 
B’s response, or still better, observes his action. If all goes well, 
the response will seem to him intelligent and the action satisfactory. 
This success constitutes understanding and closes the primary 
transaction between A and B. 


But does it thereby establish an “intersubjective proposition” 
and a social meaning in the fullest sense? It seems to me that A 
and B are still a long way from such an achievement, and still 
further from any meaning that is universally and absolutely true or 
“valid.” A and B have constructed a formula which has been 
understood, on one occasion and in a certain context. But is this 
any guarantee that they will always understand each other, or that 
everybody else will use their formula in the meaning which it then 
conveyed? The next time A meets B he may find him drunk or 
insane. It is of course theoretically possible that a single success 
may impose a fairly lasting verbal meaning on terms once used, 
and may so establish what may fairly be called a social meaning; 
but even that is no guarantee against future alteration and misuse. 
Hence a mere capacity for intersubjectivity is very far from ade- 
quate either for social understanding, pragmatic use, or (I should 
have thought) logical theory. For none of these purposes is it 
enough to be told that words are such that they can be used to 
convey meaning (and not merely to conceal thought, or its ab- 
sence), and that when they are successfully so used their meaning 
ceases to be individual but is shared and becomes “intersubjective.” 


I utterly fail to see moreover how any amount of “devotion to 
the concept of the Social’ can have any practical value. How can 
it diminish the probabilities of misunderstanding in actual social 
intercourse? What we want to know is not whether under specially 
favorable circumstances meaning can be conveyed by a set of sym- 
bols, but whether we have succeeded in conveying owr meaning in 
the various emergencies of life. And of this no contemplation, 
however devoted, of the verbal vehicles of meaning will ever assure 
us. If so, why should anyone ever trouble to allege or deny any 
meaning “incapable in principle of intersubjectivity”? Our real 
business is to determine how far and how widely a personal mean- 
ing has been really understood, and so has become socially effective. 
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Nor need I have the least reluctance to admit that “the epis- 
temological implications of the way social factors enter into the 
actual procedure of scientific knowing have not yet received any 
adequate study or formulation.” Even before the War any quick- 
witted observer would have had little difficulty in tracing social 
influences on academic appointments, and since the rise of the new 
Dictatorships in Russia, Italy and Germany even the dullest could 
hardly close their eyes to the enormity of social influences on what 
passes for ‘truth’. Those who recognize the disadvantages and 
dangers of these influences, are not likely to be deterred by the 
vague charge of being “individualistic in orientation”; they will 
reply by pointing out that discoveries are made by individuals (set 
no doubt in a social context which more often hinders than helps 
them), and that society can exploit or suppress them only after 
they have been made. I still feel therefore that there is no sub- 
stantial issue here. 


Professor Morris’s second important question concerns the 
philosophy of mathematics and logic and their relation to prag- 
matism. Now, that so profound a change as pragmatism has 
effected, should affect also the philosophy of mathematics, which had 
been ultra-rationalistic for several thousand years, is in no wise 
astonishing; but it raises also the general question of how far a 
philosophy is entitled to criticize the accounts given by a special 
science of its aims, assumptions, or postulates. As a rule such 
criticism is definitely unwise when a science is flourishing and its 
authorities are all agreed about its assumptions and methods; but 
when it is distracted by alternatives, torn by dissensions, and cleft 
by contradictions, a situation arises for the intervention of neigh- 
boring sciences, and even for an appeal to philosophy. It may then 
be well to remember that scientists are not in general the only, or 
even the best, authorities on the first principles of the sciences, for 
the simple reason that in the choice of fundamental assumptions 
the interests and requirements both of other sciences and of phil- 
osophy may need to be considered. The mathematicians and 
logicians in particular can hardly base on their historical record a 


very strong case why their present selections should pass unques- 
tioned. 


The mathematicians for over 2000 years submitted without a 
murmur to the Platonism Euclid foisted on their science; since his 
deposition in the 19th century they have quarrelled violently about 
its principles. There are now three distinct and divergent accounts 
of mathematical principles, championed by Hilbert, Russell and 
Brouwer, and they have all scrapped Euclidean rationalism more 
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or less. It would not be at all difficult to devise a fourth version 
which would be wholly and consistently pragmatic. This would 
take its stand (as I indicated in my paper) firmly on a refusal to 
sanction the divorce of ‘pure’ mathematics from applied, and would 
reduce its claim to “exactness” to proper proportions. At present it 
is vague, ambiguous and usually meaningless. 


The logicians are in an even worse case than the mathematicians. 
They, too, are divided, into four factions,’ three of which have failed 
so far to emancipate themselves completely from the Greek tradi- 
tions and to abandon the ideals of absolute necessity and formal 
truth. And this although Hume had long ago discredited the objec- 
tivity of necessary connexion, and although they themselves had 
failed to distinguish logical from psychological necessity and cer- 
tainty, to elucidate the notion of formal truth, and even to discover 
a genuine example of purely formal validity! 


Professor Morris admits most of my criticisms of the current 
mathematics and logic on specific points, even that I am “undoubt- 
edly correct” in calling the “proposition” a confusion and a confla- 
tion of linguistics and psychology. But he thinks the situation can 
be improved by making logic a wholly linguistic affair and defines 
formal logic as “the study of the formal dimension of linguistic 
meaning.” If by this he means “the formal aspect of verbal 
meaning,” I could agree that the verbalism of “logic” cries out for 
further investigation. But I am a little staggered by his calling up 
Peirce as a witness for the defence of such ultra-nominalism, when 
I remember Peirce’s constant tirades against all nominalism. 


In short the remaining difference between Professor Morris and 
myself seems to be wholly due to the great impression made on him 
by the consensus of expert opinion. Certain mathematicians and 
logicians have combined to concoct a sort of hybrid between ration- 
alism and pragmatism which is a definite advance on anything they 
used to assume, and promises further progress. But I am not so 
much impressed as Professor Morris, because their views do not 
seem to me to rest on a very deep study of pragmatism or to be 
really complete and coherent. They deserve a welcome because 
they probably go as far as can be expected psychologically, when 
rationalists for the first time encounter pragmatism and seriously 
try to adjust themselves to its novelties; but they will doubtless 
prove transitional forms. 


1Cf, my paper on How Is “Exactness” Possible? Presented to the Prague Congress 


of Philosophy 1934. 
* See my articles in Mind for Oct. 1935 and Jan. 1932. 
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In token whereof let me point out that philosophic develop- 
ment can hardly stop short with a theory of meaning alone: yet 
neither the logisticians of the Vienna Circle, nor C. S. Peirce before 
them, have ever displayed any willingness to proceed from the 
theory of meaning to that of truth, although the former was plainly 
applicable to the latter. Alfred Sidgwick indeed perceived this 
connexion, but I am in doubt whether Professor Morris does. So 
it may be better to explain how the connexion of truth with mean- 
ing comes about. 


When our two former inquirers have agreed upon a common 
meaning, Js it true? is the next question which arises. For though 
the question of meaning naturally takes precedence over that of 
truth, it is the latter which raises the ulterior question of the value 
of intersubjective intercourse and agreement, and achieves the end 
of cognitive process. No doubt it is meaningless to discuss the 
truth of an assertion until its meaning has been ascertained; yet, 
once assured of this, we always desire to know also its value, i.e. 
whether it is “true” or “false.” For meaning does not spring up 
in vacuo; it arises in a context and as an incident in a train of 
thought; it has a purpose, it claims value, it points forward to a 
use. Thus the same psychological background exists both for mean- 
ing and for truth. Neither exists in abstraction from a definite 
problem and personally interested inquirers into it; and in both 
cases the meanings and the truth alleged have to be tested. Hence 
no problem of meaning can really be treated in abstraction from 
that of truth, and a philosopher who stops short of the latter has 
not become more than a semi-pragmatist. A philosopher on the 
other hand who tries to combine a pragmatic theory of meaning 
with a correspondence theory of truth has not effected a reconcilia- 
tion between antagonistic views, but has merely constructed a 
chimera and confused a vital issue. 


An important question remains on which Professor Morris 
ought to define his position more clearly. Can science take cogniz- 
ance of particular cases, and so of personal differences between 
them? I had feared that Professor Morris would have followed 
the rationalist tradition in denying this, but am gratified to find 
that he is willing to recede considerably from the extreme Platonic 
position. But his language is ambiguous. “There can be a science 
of personality as a science of anything else,” he says. Here every- 
thing depends on what is meant by “science.” Traditionally science 
was supposed to deliver absolute and universal truth about the 
immutable. In modern practice it is satisfied with growing prob- 
abilities about the mutable course of actual events. If “science” 
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is understood as most philosophers have, since Plato, understood 
it, if, that is, it is of the universal, and of the particular only in so 
far it cannot depart from its universal, it is clear that there can be 
no science of the particular as such, and the difference between 
persons can have no scientific interest. This is precisely the excuse 
which has always been given for the general neglect of personality. 
But if science is understood as is implied in the practice of scien- 
tists, viz as a technique for calculating the course of events, there 
can be a science of the individual and the personal—and indeed of 
nothing else, because all events exhibit individuality and depend- 
ence on personality. It may not then always be possible to predict 
individual behavior with absolute exactness, as Heisenberg has 
done well to remind the physicists; but for most purposes the 
results of statistical “laws” are quite accurate enough, and psycho- 
logical and sociological laws can be quite as valuable as physical. 
Moreover Aristotle, despite his emphasis on the universal char- 
acter of science, did not fail to perceive that particularity (and so 
personality) infected the whole sublunary world with a flavor of 
contingency.* 


What Aristotle did not fully realize was that he had not suc- 
ceeded in actually exemplifying his basic notion of formally valid 
reasoning. But the formal logicians that came after him have 
been even less successful in detecting the flaw in the foundations 
of their systems, and have made no attempt whatever to repair it. 
Until the notion of formal validity has been distinguished from that 
of truth and shown to have an intelligible meaning, it hardly seems 
worthwhile to discuss whether formal logic has any “practical and 
theoretical significance” either for science or for philosophy. 


There remains only one little point of difference which at pres- 
ent seems irreducible. Professor Morris will not admit my con- 
tention that probability and demonstration are incompatible. Nor 
will he allow my appeal to Professor Reichenbach, presumably 
because the Proceedings of the Prague Congress are not yet pub- 
lished. So I must fall back on the Aristotelian tradition that dem- 
onstration yields absolute and immutable truth, whereas probabil- 
ity is variable and at the mercy of every wind of doctrine. But I 
cannot of course prevent him from changing the (verbal) meaning 
of “demonstration.” He can therefore say that “Demonstration is 
always within a formal language system, and in itself carries no 
warrant for the applicability of what is demonstrated to existence 
beyond the system. Only a metaphysical view of the nature of 
demonstration could contradict the view that all propositions about 


RCE, my article on Aristofle’s Refutation of Aristotelian Logic in Mind. No. 89 (1914). 
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objects are, in varying degrees, only probable.” For Professor 
Morris Aristotelian logic may be “metaphysics,” and I dare say it 
is. But it seems to me very inconvenient to retain a word which 
embodies an exploded error in a new and misleading sense instead 
of dropping it altogther. —st GaSe oenuler 


The Second International Congress for the 
Unity of Science 


The relation of physics and biology (including psychology) will 
be the central topic of the Second International Congress for the 
Unity of Science at Copenhagen, June 21-26, 1936. A number of 
invited speakers, including Niels Bohr, will participate in the 
congress. 


Inquiries and notices of intended attendance may be directed 
to the Secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, Mundaneum Institute, 267 
Obrecht Straat, The Hague, The Netherlands. The subscription 
for active members is 100 francs. 


Proceedings of the First Congress, held at the Sorbonne in 
September, 1935, and devoted to the general topic of the logic of 
philosophy and science, are to be published shortly by Hermann 
and Co., Paris. A detailed report of the papers and discussions of 
the Congress appears in volume V, number 6 of the journal 
Erkenntnis. Plans for a future congress to be held in the United 
States are being made. 


Dear Editor: 


The review of Volumes III and IV of my History of Magic and 
Experimental Science in the last Personalist contains the state- 
ment, “Too many of the 1600 pages are repetition of the same 
magic charms.” With regard to this statement, I must protest that 
a very small fraction of the volumes can be said to be devoted to 
anything like charms, most of the space being devoted to such 
subjects as astrology and alchemy, out of which modern astronomy 
and chemistry have developed. 


Faithfully yours, 
LYNN THORNDIKE. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


Philosophy in Austria During the Last Sixty Years 


Compared with the bulk of the German nation, the German 
part of the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy formed only a small 
fraction, and “Austria” of today is, again, merely a part of that 
fraction. Nevertheless, the part played by Austria in the develop- 
ment of German philosophy has by no means been an insignificant 
one. It has not only reflected the main currents of German philo- 
sophic thought, but has also started new currents itself, thereby 
exercising a remarkable influence even beyond its own narrow 
boundaries. 


When, after the revolution of 1848, academic life in Austria 
was started afresh, its chairs of philosophy had nearly all been 
filled with followers of Herbart, whose doctrine, combining respect 
for science with that for religion, and acknowledging the spirituali- 
ty of the soul, yet undertaking to apply mathematics to psychology, 
might well be considered as fairly representing the spirit of “bour- 
geois’-liberalism dominant at that time. This school has, however, 
as to new developments, proved rather barren, perhaps because 
sticking too closely to its master’s tenets. 


A new impulse was given to Austrian philosophy, when, about 
1875, Franz Brentano (formerly at Wurzburg) was appointed to 
a chair of philosophy at Vienna. He was a nephew of the romantic 
poet Clemens Brentano and had himself been a Roman Catholic 
priest. He considered himself an Aristotelian, and, as medieval 
Aristotelians had done, tried to base dogma on reason, viz. to es- 
tablish theism and spiritualism as results of science, and, more- 
over, to achieve this by the methods of empiricism, since unbiassed 
psychological introspection, according to him, enables us to draw a 
precise boundary-line between psychical “acts” and physical “phe- 
nomena.” Brentano was an impressive personality, a master of 
speech, a subtle dialectician, and did not even wholly lack poetical 
inspiration. Indeed, a great number of disciples soon gathered 
around him. Unhappily, they did not all prove to be followers. In 
this school, too, “heterodoxy,’ and even “apostasy” prevailed. 
Alexius Meinong (Graz, since succeeded by his faithful collaborator 
Ernst Mally) set up as an independent thinker by trying to supple- 
ment his master’s division of psychic “acts” into representations, 
judgments and “phenomena of love and hatred” by adding ‘“as- 
sumption,” and afterwards by pointing out that judgments did 
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not only refer to real “objects” but also to ideal “objectives” 
(i.e. matters of fact). This movement towards Platonism was 
taken up and enforced by Edmund Husserl (Gottingen, later 
Freiburg in the Breisgau), founder of “Phenomenology”, whose 
influence has been very marked in the most conspicuous among 
recent German philosophers, such as Max Scheler, Nikolai Hart- 
mann and Martin Heidegger. And it also led to the rediscovery 
of Bernard Bolzano, the most original of early nineteenth cen- 
tury Austrian philosophers, a Roman Catholic priest living at 
Prague who had hardly been noticed by his contemporaries 
but had not only tried to lay rational foundations for theology, 
but has since been proved to have in a considerable degree antici- 
pated modern logic and mathematics, and who in his way had re- 
newed the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, which, however, he held to 
lack real “existence”. Other thinkers, originally trained by Bren- 
tano, were T. G. Masaryk, well known sociologist and ex-president 
of the czecho-Slovakian Republic; Richard Wahle (Czernowitz) 
who worked out a theory of extreme empiricism; and Adolf Stéhr 
(Vienna), a man who, being highly original and absolutely un- 
prejudiced, might perhaps have done truly great things in philoso- 
phy if he had had just a bit more of common sense, and who, al- 
though a staunch empiricist, yet in his last and perhaps most in- 
teresting work, Pathways of Belief, acknowledged a certain need for 
faith, over and above knowledge. The best-known of the “ortho- 
dox”’ followers of Brentano were Karl Stumpf (Berlin, Psychology) 
and Franz Hillebrandt (Innsbruck, Psychology). Alois Marti 
(Prague, Theory of language), Oskar Kraus (Prague) and Alfred 
Kastil (formerly Innsbruck) are even now busy, editing, in a long 
series of volumes, the hitherto unpublished lectures and other manu- 
scripts of their master. 


Meanwhile, other philosophical currents had also made their 
way into Austria. Materialism and Utilitarianism were repre- 
sented for a good many years at Vienna by the Bavarian Friedrich 
Jodl, while Hugo Spitzer (Graz), originally interested in the phi- 
losophy of evolution, concentrated on problems of Esthetics. Wil- 
helm Jerusaleum (Vienna), author of a well known Introduction 
to Philosophy, professed to be a Pragmatist. Emil Reich (Vienna, 
Ethics and Esthetics) and Max Adler (Vienna, Sociology) were 
avowed socialists. On the other hand Laurenz Miillner strove to 
reconcile Catholicism and Rationalism, whereas Hans Evibl, an art- 
ist as well as a thinker, aims at its reconciliation with German Na- 
tionalism, and Dietrich von Hildebrand, a Bavarian convert and a 
disciple of Husserl, has recently been entrusted with the defence 
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of Austrian Fascism. Hans Pichler (now at Greitswold) is attempt- 
ing to revive the philosophy of Leibusky. Karl Siegel (Graz) has 
written an important book on the philosophy of Herder, and the 
views of Kant have been (with great moderation, circumspection and 
independence of thought) advocated byRobert Reininger (Vienna), 
author of an excellent treatise on The Philosophical Problem and, 
quite recently, of a volume on The Metaphysics of Reality. 


In 1895 Ernst Mach, professor of physics at Prague, was ap- 
pointed to a chair of “History and theory of the Exact Sciences” in 
the university of Vienna, which, indeed, he had to resign six years 
later on the ground of physical disability. Nevertheless, his in- 
fluence, not on philosophers only, but on scientists generally, has 
been strong and enduring. Mach might perhaps be called the Ger- 
man Poincaré. His mind was extremely well balanced, temperate 
and unbiased, and had a masterly command of natural philosophy 
and its history. The views first expressed in his famous Analysis 
of Sensations (1886) may be considered as “phenomenalistic”, 
since he denied any fundamental distinction between psychical and 
physical phenomena and was averse to all metaphysics( to ma- 
terialism no less than to spiritualism) and to all forms of dogma- 
tism, even in science, pointing out again and again that all the al- 
leged dogmas were really merely conceptual constructions that could 
claim recognition only so far as they proved helpful to action 
amidst the chaos of phenomena. 


It was, to some extent, a revival of the tradition and the spirit 
of Mach that was intended and achieved when, in 1923, Moritz 
Schlick (born at Berlin and then teaching at Kiel) was appointed 
to a chair at Vienna. A large number of younger men soon gath- 
ered around him, forming, what they themselves called “The Vien- 
na Circle’, which did not, however, comprise his pupils only, but 
also independent thinkers of a similar inspiration, such as Hans 
Hahn (Mathematics), Viktor Kraft, Otto Neurath (now at the 
Hague), Karl Popper and Edgar Zilsel, and whose lines of thought 
have also been deeply influenced by Rudolf Carnap (born in the 
Rhineland, now at Prague, author of The Logical Structure of the 
Universe and The Logical Syntax of Language, and editor, together 
with Hans Reichenbach, of the Periodical Hrkenntnis) and Ludwig 
Wittgenstein (author of Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 1922, and 
for some years lecturer at Cambridge, England). The members of 
the “Vienna Circle” style themselves “logical positivists”. Their 
positivism consists in the (somewhat pragmatistic) assertion that 
a proposition has no meaning when it can not (at least in theory) 
be tested by experience. Metaphysical propositions, therefore, as 
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also all judgments of value, are declared to be meaning (which, 
however, in truth only amounts to saying that they can not be tested 
by experience, which, of course, is a truism). Philosophy, also, is not 
admited to be a “science”, its only aim being “clarification of ideas’. 
The great means of such clarification is symbolic logic. By means of 
this a system of concepts may be worked out, capable of being used in 
all sciences, that would then become only different branches of one 
single science. But, since science ought to be verifiable objectively, 
and since only physical facts can be so verified, the concepts of that 
“single science” will have to be physical concepts. And so, “Physical- 
ism” becomes a postulate—not meant, indeed, to imply that physical 
facts are anyway more real than mental experiences, but only that 
the statement of the latter must, mainly by the methods of be- 
haviorism, be “translated’ ’into that of physical occurrences, so as 
to become amenable to “inter-subjective” verification (a postulate 
that would impress me more, if it led up to any real change in the 
methods of psychological and historical research, which, however, 
as far as I can see, it fails to do, just because any psychological 
proposition can be “translated” into the “language” of physical 
science). The views of the “Vienna Circle” have also spread to 
America, where they are ably and forcibly defended by Professor 
Herbert Feigl, a former member of the circle, now at the State 
University of Iowa. 


This summary could not even approach completeness, if it en- 
tirely ignored some currents of thought, not perhaps philosophical 
in the strict sense of the term, but closely connected wth philosophy. 
Psychoanalysis, which has conquered the world and is perhaps al- 
ready beginning to lose its hold on it, was started at Vienna, about 
1900, by Sigmund Freud. A few years later Alfred Adler, in the 
same city, founded the rival school of “Individual Psychology”, 
following Freud in recognizing the significance of the Unconscious, 
but opposing the excessive stress laid by Freud on sexuality, a per- 
haps still more excessive stress being laid by himself on the “in- 
feriority-complex”. Hermann Swoboda (Vienna) proclaimed (but 
without ever really proving it) the paramount significance of every 
seventh year in the life of man (Das Siebenjahr). Karl Bitihler 
(Vienna, but born at Heidelberg), widely known by his Crisis in 
Psychology, has devoted a profound study to the mental develop- 
ment of children, and recently to the philosophy of language; speak- 
ing generally, I think he may be said to aim at a biological con- 
ception of psychology. Charlotte Btihler (born at Berlin), at least 
as active as her husband, has also studied the psychology of infants 
and has lately initiated the study of biography from a psychologi- 
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cal point of view, whereas at Innsbruck Theodor Erismann (born 
in Russia, but of Swiss descent), author of a suggestive treatise on 
the psychology of spirit, is also successfully directing a laboratory 
of psychological research. Hans Kelsen (formerly at Vienna, then 
at Cologne, now at Prague) is the head of a widespread and influen- 
tial school of legal philosophy which carries formalism and espec- 
ially the distinction (on principle) of the “Shall” and the “Is” so 
far as to maintain that even the state is really nothing but just a 
certain “legal order”. Finally Othmar Spann (Vienna) who started 
as a political economist has now become the head of a large school 
of sociologists and is, in fact, more and more turning towards phi- 
losophy proper. What he aims at is a revival of metaphysics based 
on the notions of the “whole”, the “organic”, the “articulate’, and 
he bitterly fights for “universalism” versus “individualism”, and 
for “teleology” versus “causality”. His views do not perhaps lack all 
profundity, but seem certainly to be somewhat deficient in preci- 
sion, and their comprehension is further impeded by the use of a 
newly made-up terminology. It remains to be seen whether these 
views will, in the end, bear fruit by introducing new, or by improv- 
ing the old, methods of scientific research; meanwhile Spann’s doc- 
trine that the political and economic structure of the commonwealth 
and the management of public affairs ought not to be grounded on 
the “mechanical” principle of numerical majority, but rather on 
the “organic” institution of social “orders” (“Stande’’), has been 
at least in part realized by the new fascist Austrian constitution. 


It is not easy to say whether any common and specifically 
“Austrian” features may be detected in all these approaches. What is 
clear, however, is that a perpetual exchange of ideas as well as of 
persons has been going on between Austria and the rest of Ger- 
many and that, if Austria has been richly fertilised by the great 
currents of German intellectual life, it has amply repaid its debt 
py itself contributing to these currents in a measure that ought 
never to be overlooked. 

—H. Gomperz. 


University of Vienna. 
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The Rising Tide of Personalism 


CHRISTIANITY AND PERSONALITY. 
By John Wright Buckham. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. Pp. xi, 192. $2.00. 
192. $2.00. 


FREEDOM AND THE SPIRIT. By Nic- 
olas Berdyaev. Translated by Oliver 
Fielding Clarke. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xix, 362. $3.75. 


Weare certain this title is not 
merely the result of wishful 
thinking, though we have a pro- 
found confidence in the practical 
value of wishful thinking. The 
breakdown of materialistic con- 
cepts must, in the very nature of 
the case, lead to a new evaluation 
of the meaning and status of per- 
sonality itself. 


One of the minds longest in the 
field and among the best known is 
John Wright Buckham, who has 
written many works from the 
standpoint of a theistic personal- 
ism. This new one from his pen, 
Christianity and Personality, is 
perhaps his best and discusses in 
a most lucid manner “‘the means 
and opportunity for a more con- 
structive and progressive Per- 
sonalism, in the light of Chris- 
tianity.” 


He names evolution, relativity, 
and personality as the three most 
distinctive and luminous con- 
cepts of our time, and proceeds to 
unfold the meaning and implica- 
tions of the personalistic concept. 
He declares that persons are 
supernatural (p. 14) by reason 
of their transcendence of what is 
commonly known as the natural 
order, and affirms that the per- 
sonal or supernatural realm is 


the realm of ultimate reality (p. 
16). Thus it appears that (p. 46) : 


A just and discerning Person- 
alism is not only the worthiest 
approach to a true and vital 
understanding of nature and 
fellowship with her. 


Professor Buckham clearly 
sets forth the place of freedom in 
all creative effort (p. 64) and 
shows how it is the necessary ele- 
ment in personality. Hence, per- 
sonality cannot be the product of 
eugenics (p. 66). 


He is equally clear in his dis- 
cussion of the problem of God, 
God as the object of experience 
through beauty, duty, prayer, 
and Christ (p. 106). He cherishes 
no illusions concerning the effort 
to relieve God of the problem of 
evil by causing him to divide his 
realm and to submit to ultimate 
defeat. He writes (p. 119): 


The alternative is by no 
means to regard Evil as a form 
of good, or good in disguise, or 
negligible, but rather as an in- 
terloper, an alien, entering 
through a gateway that may 
not be closed (for that would 
shut out also a priceless good), 
ie., the gateway of freedom. 
The way to find light on the 
problem of evil seems to lie, 
not in abandoning belief in Di- 
vine Personality but in carry- 
ing it farther and deeper; for 
the more purely personal God 
is conceived to be, the more He 
will value and seek to induce 
personality in others, and ap- 
parently the only way to fur- 
ther this is by promoting the 
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exercise of freedom, even 
pee through freedom comes 
evil. 


While the author would not 
contend that the present is “the 
best possible world” since it is 
yet incomplete and its perfecting 
depends on the co-operation of 
man, he does assert it to be the 
best possible world, not for hap- 
piness, but for freedom (p. 119). 


Professor Buckham’s work is 
a valuable contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature of 
personalism, is so simply written 
as to be understood by all intelli- 
gent readers and should be read 
by everyone whose task in school 
or church is the presentation of a 
sane yet captivating theism. 


One of the most astounding 
and heart-searching books of the 
year is Nicholas Berdyaev’s F'ree- 
dom and the Spirit. The author 
confesses his unusual approach to 
Christianity. Having been first a 
disciple of Communism and hav- 
ing discovered its barrenness and 
its limitations, he has now ar- 
rived at a profound interpreta- 
tion of Christianity arising out 
of his personal experience. Ex- 
iled first by the Czarist govern- 
ment and then by the Bolsheviki, 
there lies within his experience 
that background of tragedy from 
which has sprung most of the 
great thinking of the ages. And 
here again we have a profound 
book, the expression of a soul 
that has discovered the way to 
everlasting foundations. 


The thesis of the work is the 
great theme which must form the 
uttermost consideration of the 
political, social, and religious 
movements of tomorrow, namely, 
freedom. And he tells of his ar- 
rival at his present position 
through freedom (p. x): 
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I have come to Christ through 
liberty and through an inti- 
mate experience of the paths 
of freedom ... Freedom has 
brought me to Christ and I 
know of no other path leading 
to him. 


Freedom provides the topic for 
the book and is seen as the source 
of evil. 


He takes, early in the work, a 
thoroughly consistent personal- 
istic position, describing person- 
ality as essentially dynamic 
(p. 16) : 


Personality is above all a spir- 
itual energy of qualitative 
originality, a spiritual activity 
which is the very center of cre- 
ative power. 


Writing of the atheistic posi- 
tion, he points out the habit of 
men of limited experience or 
knowledge in boasting of their 
limitations, and proposing these 
limitations as the standard for 
others. The fact that the unbe- 
liever has not been the subject of 
mystical experience, does not 
justify him in denying its reality 
in all others but is only a confes- 
sion of his own limitation. 


He holds that through Trini- 
tarianism alone can the existence 
of the inner life be reduced to 
concepts. 


Nevertheless, he has the essen- 
tial breadth necessary to a true 
consideration of religion (pp. 88- 
89): 


Every religion in which we can 
see a measure of divine illum- 
ination is a revealed religion. 
Where the divine is manifest- 
ed, there is revelation. The di- 
vine is revealed in pagan relig- 
ions as well as in Christianity, 
and it is manifested through 
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nature in natural religions... 
The whole of the varied relig- 
ious life of mankind has been 
nothing less than a continuous 
ascent towards the unique rev- 
elation made in Christianity 
... The Christian revelation is 
universal, and everything anal- 
agous to it in other religions is 
simply a part of that revela- 
tion... What does it matter if 
within Christianity, supposed- 
ly so different from all other 
faiths, there is nothing origi- 
nal at all apart from the com- 
ing of Christ and His Person- 
ality; for is it not precisely in 
this particular that the hope of 
all religions is fulfilled? 


The temptation facing the re- 
viewer is to quote page after page 
of this remarkable book which is 
one of those advance proclama- 
tions which we trust heralds a 
new era in religious interpreta- 
tion destined to draw into closer 
fellowship and understanding all 
men of good-will. 

Rew: 


Metaphysics: New and Old 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CREATION. With especial reference to 
Bergson and Whitehead. By Newton P. 
Stallknecht, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1934. Pp, xiii, 170. $3.00. 


VALUES AND REALITY. By Leo Rich- 
ard Ward. Sheed and Ward, New York. 
193 5 Dass len bs.00e 


The category of creation, 
which offers the one consistent al- 
ternative to the essentially ob- 
scure notion, potentiality, has be- 
come increasingly prominent in 
recent philosophy. A timely vol- 
ume by Dr. Newton P. Stall- 
knecht, Studies in the Philosophy 
of Creation, concerns itself his- 
torically and critically with this 
problem. While chapters are de- 
voted to the doctrines of Alexan- 
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der, Croce, Gentile and White- 
head, discussion centers about the 
interpretations of Bergson. Berg- 
son, he finds, has confused his 
readers and obscured the prob- 
lem by holding two distinct and 
mutually incompatible theories 
of creation, the irrationalistic 
and the aesthetic. The former, 
which plays a prominent role in 
his writings, accounts for crea- 
tion in terms of “a simple undif- 
ferentiated flux.”’ The latter (for 
which musical improvisation 
might be used as a schema, in- 
cidentally) does not involve the 
discrediting of the intellect and 
at the same time provides for a 
reasonable account of human 
freedom. The writer’s own view 
is a synthesis of Bergson’s latter 
view and the Platonism of White- 
head. Whether a demiurge simi- 
lar to that of Plato’s scheme sat- 
isfies, is, it may be admitted, a 
matter of personal taste. If, how- 
ever, the finite God theory be ac- 
cepted because of the problem of 
evil, the solution does not solve. 
This volume is valuable in bring- 
ing together modern interpreta- 
tions of creation, and in placing 
before us in succinct form one of 
the major issues in metaphysics. 


Values and Reality is an exami- 
nation of the basic problems of 
life which, while possessing an 
archbishop’s imprimatur, exhib- 
its a good deal of verve and in- 
dependent thinking. The basic 
conclusion that “the life process 
is given as a valuing process,” 
sets the problem which is devel- 
oped under such issues as the end 
of life, the nature of the standard, 
and practical applications con- 
cerning such matters as the 
meaning of money, purpose and 
integration, and the place of rev- 
erence in human life. In the gen- 
eral spirit of Aquinas, social and 
naturalistic theories are criti- 
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cized and broad affiliations with 
humanism are indicated. The 
summum bonum of man, we are 
told, is that “he should wholly 
be.” The standard is human na- 
ture: “man in his total environ- 
ment, whole human nature, hu- 
manness, noncontradiction.” Al- 
though the most original feature 
of the volume is its analysis of 
Aquinas’ scale of values, the fol- 
lowing quotation concerning the 
value of reverence is suggestive 
of the whole: 


Irreverence is negation ...an 
infirmity of ignoble minds, and 
is at times the refuge of de- 
feated minds . . . They who 
laugh at all things in philoso- 
phy, religion, life, but do not 
make fun of anything, skate, 
you will say, on rather thin ice. 
No, the distinction is not so 
perilous. It is the test of hu- 
manness, and humanness is the 
test of value... They who make 
the distinction and live it are 
healthy minded and human.” 
Wilbur Long. 


Civilization in the Making 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT IN CON- 
TEMPORARY CIVILIZATION. By 
Walter Goodnow Everett. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 1935. Pp. 78. 
$1.00. 


PASSIVITY AND RATIONALIZA- 
TION. By Nathan Fialko. John Lowell 
Pratt, New York. 1935. Pp. 214. $2.50. 


A PRIMER FOR TOMORROW. By 
Christian Gauss. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 1934. $2.50. 


The Life of the Spirit consists 
of the Foerster Lecture for 1933- 
34, delivered at the University of 
California. The keynote of the 
lecture is that all great men of 
the spirit have affirmed the prin- 
ciple of inwardness. Three prob- 
lems arise out of three forms of 
conscious effort of the inner ex- 
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perience. The effort to secure a 
proper organization of psychical 
forces within the individual; the 
solution of the problem of the re- 
lation of the individual to society ; 
and the question of man’s right 
adjustment to the world order. 


The first two may be passed 
over without comment. The auth- 
or’s answer to the third involves 
a reconstruction in religion, the 
product of which will be neither 
naturalism nor supernaturalism 
but a compromise. The new re- 
ligion is characterized by a love 
which goes beyond human affec- 
tion and goodwill and finds ex- 
pression in an intellectual love, 
a pure disinterested contempla- 
tion comparable to Spinoza’s In- 
tellectual Love of God or Nature. 
Spinoza’s words, “The more we 
understand particular things, the 
more do we understand God,” are 
quoted to show how his view was 
saved “from dissipation in ab- 
stract notions.” Yet it should be 
pointed out that this is true in 
Spinoza’s system because God 
and the order of nature are 
identified in the one infinite sub- 
stance, the logical implications of 
which are not carried out in this 
short lecture. The compromise 
between naturalism and super- 
naturalism turns out to be a form 
of aesthetic naturalism, while the 
only element borrowed from 
supernaturalism is the name 
“God.” 

Herbert L. Searles. 


In Passivity and Rationaliza- 
tion Nathan Fialko argues that 
historical and sociological analy- 
sis indicates that we are at the 
end of an era. Out of the decom- 
position of the group into a mass 
of isolated individuals has emerg- 
ed a new philosophy of social rel- 
ativity and creativity. Although 
accepting a form of historical di- 
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alecticism, the author repudiates 
both Hegel and Marx, discover- 
ing in the fact of the helplessness 
of the mass man a principle of 
passivity which forms both the 
inspiration of a new form of so- 
cial organization and the forma- 
tive material upon which creative 
minds can work. He envisages a 
new state based on a hierarchy of 
social clubs of ten members each, 
which will supersede government 
based on political parties, where- 
in reason shall govern and the 
new social and creative common 
man emerge. Heconcludes: 
“Reason alone can abolish unrest 
and restore peace; but the meth- 
ods of reason are the methods of 
finding natural limits; and in the 
field of economics reason will 
abolish the principle of unlimited 
possession and will introduce ra- 
tional standards based on natural 
limits.” Whatever merits this 
volume may have, are offset by 
historical inaccuracies, obscurity 
and abstruseness, occasional 
lapses in grammatical construc- 
tion, and poor proofreading. 
W.L. 


One of the better popular books 
dealing with the political, social 
and economic issues of our fast- 
moving era is Christian Gauss’ 
A Primer for Tomorrow, now in 
its third copyrighted revision. It 
deals with the newer factors in 
our civilization, notably national- 
ism, capitalism, and science, the 
steady abandonment of sanctions, 
the new time sense, the loss of 
creative significance in our cul- 
ture, and the causes of the rise 
and decline of our own tradition- 
al institutions. Possibly the two 
strongest evils of our time, in 
the author’s opinion, are our con- 
fusion of the methods, ideals, and 
objectives of the non-human 
world of science and the human 
world of the humanities, on the 
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one hand, and, on the other, the 
situation as stated in his own 
words: “The tragedy of our time 
is not, as some frightened people 
imagine, in the fact that Bolshe- 
vism has spread, but that no- 
where in Western Europe or 
America have we anything suffi- 
ciently positive and significant to 
oppose to it.” Final chapters 
raise the question of the proba- 
bility of social revolution, and 
summarize the outlook in a de- 
humanized and depersonalized 
age. That a planned economy is 
inevitable the author holds to be 
indisputable; but he warns us 
that “‘it is idle to assume that our 
modern problem will be solved if 
the means of production are ‘so- 
cialized’.” Our problem, he con- 
cludes, is essentially one of spir- 
itual rediscovery, both individ- 
ually and collectively. This is a 
thought-provoking and challeng- 
ing book. 
W.L. 


Philosophy in Fiction 


THE LAST PURITAN. A Memoir in the 
Form of a Novel. By George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
602. $2.75. 


About a generation ago, a 
friendly but exciting battle was 
carried on at Harvard around 
American Puritanism. William 
James, who had some strong 
Puritan leanings, wisely refrain- 
ed from trying to prove them. 
Josiah Royce, on the other hand, 
deeply immersed in the ideals of 
Puritanism, sought to demon- 
strate them with the aid of the 
elaborate technique he had adopt- 
ed from the Germans. Santayana 
kept up a genial banter with both 
James and Royce, confronting 
the Puritan conception of life 
with the humane wisdom of the 
Greeks and filling in the outlines 
of the latter with the rich imagi- 
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native background of European 
and American culture, which 
Santayana expressed in a superb- 
ly urbane style. 


Now, from his voluntary exile 
in Rome, Santayana offers to a 
wide reading public “a memoir in 
the form of a novel.” It is not an 
ordinary memoir or novel: it is 
a fable in which Santayana’s phi- 
losophy is not argued, but pre- 
sented as a picture; a picture 
painted by an accomplished poet, 
essayist, and philosopher, who is 
justly famed for his ripe and mel- 
low wisdom. The theme which 
the story is designed to illustrate 
is the self-defeating career of the 
Puritan culture in America. For 
Oliver Alden, the hero of the 
ALOLV 1G uneuwlast Puritan; ” 
though not in point of time (there 
are always people with a Puritan 
outlook), yet in the logic of his 
attitude: it was a Puritan sense 
of duty that lead Oliver step by 
step to see why his Puritan heri- 
tage was inadequate, why he was 
in duty bound to give it up, but 
why he nevertheless found him- 
self powerless to get over it. 


Every stage in the develop- 
ment of Oliver was watched with 
anxious concern and increasing 
antipathy by his mother, a typi- 
cal New England society leader 
in the ‘nineties’ from whom Oli- 
ver got “nothing but his bigness 
and athleticism.” “If she had 
been a poet or a saint” her imagi- 
nation “might have produced 
magnificent fictions; but she was 
only a self-assertive woman, liv- 
ing in a humdrum world; and it 
was on the vulgar level that her 
fancy worked, doing a perpetual 
injustice to her real understand- 
ing.” Oliver’s early education 
was received at the hands of 
Friulein Irma Scholte, the gover- 
ness from Gottingen, who could 
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quote Goethe with ease and view- 
ed all things, including her little 
pupil, with romantic wonder. 
Fraulein Irma introduced her 
ward to history and language, to 
the shady side of knowledge, 
which had to do with human con- 
vention and imagination. Fa- 
miliarity with the sunny side of 
knowledge, where exploration 
was joyful, Oliver had to seek 
elsewhere: in the skilful riding 
of ponies, in the wordless coun- 
sels of trees in the woods, in 
mathematics and the sciences, or 
from the physical trainer, who 
was a genuine master of things, 
at least in the world of boats. At 
the high school in Great Falls, 
Connecticut, Oliver came under 
the influence of male teachers. 
For all their enthusiasm for 
America, some of these peda- 
gogues did not hesitate, on occa- 
sion, to vilify distinguished men; 
and for all their experience in the 
world of affairs, they at least in- 
directly acknowledged matter, 
the true educator of mankind. 
But though Oliver excelled in his 
studies and in sports, he pursued 
both unswervingly from a stern 
sense of duty. 


On a visit to his father’s yacht, 
Oliver fell under the spell of Lord 
Jim, the English sea-captain in 
charge, a type of the frank, nat- 
ural, sensual man, who finds the 
world of things and the world of 
men and women equally intelli- 
gible and delightful. Trained as 
Oliver was to see things in the 
light of an austere genteel mor- 
ality, his sensations had been 
greatly retarded. But new hori- 
zons appeared to his conscious- 
ness as he intently followed the 
unedited conversation of Lord 
Jim, was encouraged by Jim to 
dive into the sea without a bath- 
ing suit, and learned from Jim’s 
lips that Peter Alden (Oliver’s 
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father), whose conduct on the 
yacht apparently differed widely 
from what it was at home, was a 
dope fiend. Yet it was not until 
Lord Jim’s death, years later, 
that Oliver realized how much he 
had loved Jim from the begin- 
ning. For the moment, the re- 
bellious sentiments gleaned from 
a copy of Walt Whitman on board 
the yacht only confirmed Oliver 
in his domestic virtues. Stopping 
briefly at Salem, Massachusetts, 
Oliver caught a glimpse of the 
Catholic tradition assiduously 
cultivated there in a Benedictine 
monastery founded by Cousin 
Caleb Wetherbee, a hunchback 
who had been completely disil- 
lusioned by the American ma- 
terialism. But medieval super- 
naturalism was too remote from 
Oliver’s experience to elicit any 
sympathetic interest from him. 


During a long idyllic summer 
spent in England, Oliver beheld 
with the eyes of a patriotic 
American and of a serious moral- 
ist the simple English country 
life in Lord Jim’s paternal home, 
existing side by side with the sor- 
did evidences of Lord Jim’s scan- 
dal-stained past. Here Jim’s fath- 
er, the Platonizing Broad Church 
Vicar of Iffley, reveals Oliver to 
himself as destined to be a “spir- 
itual man.” The symbols, how- 
ever, in which the vicar was ac- 
customed to give expression to 
his spiritual insights repelled Oli- 
ver because those symbols did 
not commend themselves to him 
as literally true. At Eton, Oliver 
formed a deep attachment to his 
half-Italian, half-American cous- 
in Mario Van de Weyer, who is 
all elegance, wit, refinement, and 
charm, uniting in himself the tra- 
ditions of classic paganism and 
of the English gentlemen, hin- 
dered indeed by his own wilful 
moral conceptions and by the 
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stultifying conventions of his 
American background, yet some- 
how always able to rise with the 
crest of the wave and to win his 
way into the hearts of men and 
women. Oliver, on the other 
hand, attracted by, but unable to 
follow the lead of, sunlit Mario 
and sensual Jim, persisted in 
forcing his spirit into the grooves 
of custom, in cultivating his reas- 
on as primary, and in seeking 
some specific absolute sanction 
for his natural preferences. Nor 
could Oliver see his way clear to 
visit with his father the classic 
sources of civilization. Just when 
he was beginning to understand 
life, to hate the stereotyped, and 
to form his own taste, Oliver de- 
cided, not without misgivings, to 
take the easier course and to con- 
tinue his studies at Williams Col- 
lege. His discerning father, dis- 
appointed, commits suicide. 


After several years at Wil- 
liams, Oliver went to Harvard, 
living for a time in Divinity Hall 
(“What was good enough for 
Emerson, is good enough for 
me’’). He studies philosophy, 
partly with Santayana, for whom 
he writes a paper on Plato, chid- 
ing Plato for the failure to dis- 
tinguish between love and desire. 
Through his friendship with 
Mario, Oliver is introduced to 
New York life at the home of the 
Van de Weyers in Gramercy 
Park. Edith, however, finding 
Oliver’s love-making methodical, 
jilts him for a fashionable Angli- 
can clergyman, as later Rose 
Darnley, Lord Jim’s sister re- 
jects Oliver because of his deeper 
sense of devotion to absolute 
truth, beauty, and goodness, so 
often discussed by Oliver and the 
English vicar. Meanwhile no so- 
lution is found for the problems 
of life in the mythical German 
philosophies or in the compromis- 
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ing philosophic traditions at Ox- 
ford; and when, in 1914, the war 
breaks out, Oliver’s own moral 
philosophy appears quite distant 
and empty. With the American 
entry into the war, Oliver him- 
self becomes a dutiful partici- 
pant. Too late he sees that he had 
all his life been a conscript; un- 
able to accept life spontaneously, 
he had missed the inspiration of 
Plato, whose poetry about love 
he had interpreted in terms of 
dead prose; and, as if to seal the 
final failure of his long martyr- 
dom, Oliver meets his death, not 
in battle, but a few days after the 
armistice, in a collision with a 
motorcycle. The distribution of 
Oliver’s bequests by Mario wins 
little gratitude, yet a ready recog- 
nition of Oliver’s fundamental 
kindness of heart. 


For readers unacquainted with 
Santayana’s other writings, this 
story offers the reflections of a 
great philosophic mind in pictor- 
ial form. Devotees of Santayana 
will recognize in the telling of the 
story ideas which Santayana has 
long ago presented in other 
forms: the animal basis of life is 
here represented by Lord Jim; 
the spiritual fulfilment of life, by 
the Vicar of Iffley; Greek pagan 
and Latin Cathclic humanity, by 
Mario; devotion to the spirit at 
the expense of the body, by Caleb 
Witherbee, physical achievement 
linked with constant mental con- 
fusion, by Oliver; and so on. In- 
terspersed through the story are 
comments, as sage as they are 
humorous, concerning people and 
places, religions and philosophies, 
poets and novelists, technology 
and art, education and sports, so- 
ciety and government, wealth 
and poverty, thought and action, 
good and evil, birth and death, 
and life and love. Pervading the 
whole, the attentive reader will 
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sense, in contrast to the fanati- 
cisms and partial views portray- 
ed, the author’s own philosophy, 
expressed in numerous passages, 
of confident and clear-sighted 
living in comprehensive harmony 
with the forces of nature and in 
the spiritual presence of life’s 
ideal possibilities. Not a con- 
fused, let alone fanatical, sense 
of duty is a safe guide to happi- 
ness and achievement, but a 
faithful and loving understand- 
ing of the conditions of life, and 
a wholehearted devotion to our 
genuine, clearly conceived, and 
humanely pursued aspirations. 
Santayana has succeeded most 
admirably in drawing for us a 
dramatic contrast between living 
in an atmosphere of an oppress- 
ive sense of duty and living in an 
atmosphere of radiant intelli- 
gence. 
Richard Hope. 


Voices of Freedom 


THE TRADITION OF BOETHIUS. By 
Howard Rollin Patch. Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, New York. Pp. 200. $2.75. 


ABAILARD’S ETHICS. Translated by J. 
Ramsay McCallum. Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford, England. Pp. x, 93. 6s. net. 


CONCERNING HERETICS. An anony- 
mous work attributed to Sebastian Cas- 
tellito. Done into English by Roland H. 
Bainton. Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. xiv, 342. $4.00. 


But few rare souls can claim to 
have colored the stream of his- 
tory as has Boethius. So great 
and so widespread was his influ- 
ence, indeed, that from his place 
in the fifth and sixth centuries he 
might almost be called the father 
of modern culture. 


His best known work, The Con- 
solations of Philosophy, was for 
centuries the one which must be 
found in every gentleman’s li- 
brary and many and beautiful 
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were the illuminated manuscripts 
in which it appeared. More than 
that, its translation was in vari- 
ous lands almost the beginning of 
national literature. In English, 
the first translation was made by 
King Alfred, himself, who was 
followed by Chaucer. In France, 
Jean de Meung, whose Romaunt 
de la Rose ranks perhaps, next to 
the Chanson de Rolande, in the 
beginnings of French literature, 
was its translator. In Germany, 
it was Notker Labeo (950-1022) 
of the monastery of St. Gall, who 
helped to create a literary Ger- 
man language by the translation 
of the Consolatio. It was set in 
the Provencal in the tenth cen- 
tury. 


To mention these is to mention 
only the earliest translations 
which had so much to do with the 
formation of the Modern Euro- 
pean languages. There were 
many more across centuries of 
literary development, for Conso- 
lations was a “best seller” for a 
thousand years. Even greater 
was the influence by which Boe- 
thius’ literary style and genius 
entered into the rising literature 
of Europe providing models for 
Dante, Bocaccio, Chaucer, and a 
hundred others. 


This would seem to be enough 
of glory to ascribe to one man, 
but the Boethian ascendancy was 
far more than literary. It was 
Boethius who provided the main 
text-books for the seven liberal 
arts of the early schools, the fam- 
ous Trivium and Quadrivium. 
His work on music survived as a 
text at Oxford into the Hight- 
eenth Century. 


His most important work was 
undoubtedly his translation of 
Aristotle into Latin and those 
portions translated by Boethius 
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provided, for a long time, the 
only knowledge of Aristotle to 
the schools of Western Europe. 
He formed, thus, the bridge of 
culture between the ancient and 
the mediaeval world, while his 
work also formed much of the in- 
spiration for the Revival of Let- 
ters. His treatment of the Isa- 
goge of Porphyry led to the fam- 
ous controversy between Realist 
and Nominalist which laid the 
basis of modern concepts of phi- 
losophy, of government, and of 
society. 


A new book on Boethius is sure 
to attract the attention of criti- 
cal scholars and, though the field 
has been often traversed, The 
Tradition of Boethius by Profes- 
sor Patch presents a valuable and 
scholarly collection of informa- 
tion in convenient form that will 
be eagerly sought after by all 
who realize the importance of 
Boethius. He has dealt largely 
with the literary aspects as one 
would expect the Professor of 
English at Smith College to do 
and perhaps for that reason, his 
work is the more delightful. The 
work is accompanied by volumi- 
nous appendices and bibliogra- 
phy and gathers together, in 
small compass, information 
which would require the search 
of many fields. The book was 
well worth doing and is well done. 


It might seem to some a far cry 
from Boethius of the Sixth Cen- 
tury to Abelard of the Eleventh, 
but in the making of modern de- 
mocracy, in the liberation of hu- 
man thought, and in the progress 
of individualism, both were 
voices of freedom. If Boethius 
was destined to martyrdom and 
sainthood, Abelard was equally 
a martyr and time is disclosing 
from the mists of calumny that 
covered his career, that the lov- 
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ing words of Peter the Venerable 
were more true than the hateful 
denunciations of Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 


Here, again, we have for con- 
sideration one of the great found- 
ers of modern culture, for Abe- 
lard was the real originator of 
the University of Paris, the fath- 
er of the modern university. He 
was the stormy petrel of culture 
that indicated approaching temp- 
ests that were destined to break 
up the old order. If Boethius 
could console, it was given to Abe- 
lard to arouse. He possessed the 
unfortunate capacity of arousing 
opposition everywhere. It might 
be truly said that this was but 
the fate of a man of large learn- 
ing and of cosmopolitan mind set 
in the midst of narrowness, smug- 
ness, and intolerance. This would 
but partly tell the story. Much 
must also be laid to Abelard’s 
love of sensation, his “smart-al- 
eck” disposition, the aggravating 
nature of his discoveries and pro- 
nouncements. Who but he would 
have considered it a duty, when 
placed on probation with the Ab- 
bot of St. Denis, to lay bare the 
fact that the Dionysius by whom 
the abbey was founded was not 
Dionysius the Aeropagite. The 
result of such a disposition was 
to keep him forever in hot water, 
forever at war with his world. 
And the world broke him. 


To himself, life seemed to close 
in utter failure but he really won 
out in all the things he had un- 
dertaken. He made possible the 
freedom of university education. 
The method which made his Sic 
et non the basis of charges of her- 
esy against him became the ac- 
cepted method in theology of 
Petrus Lombardus and of Thom- 
as Aquinas. He was only too 
great for the period that gave 
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him birth. He broke the shell of 
a narrow age. 


At the close of Remusat’s play, 
he makes Abelard the recipient 
of a dying vision in which is seen 
an angel bearing a golden book. 
The book is the one that Abelard 
had been compelled to burn at 
that early heresy trial at Sens, 
Scito te Ipsum. Perhaps by choos- 
ing this title, Remusat meant to 
indicate the greatest of Abelard’s 
works. If so, the judgment was 
good. Scito te Ipsum, “Know thy- 
self,” is now for the first time 
made available in English in Ab- 
ailard’s Ethics. The remarkable 
fact is that the Ethics is so up-to- 
date in affirming moral implica- 
tions of the Christian religion 
that are only today being public- 
ly avowed by Christian teachers. 
Herein, perhaps, lies the secret 
of Abelard’s tragedy, for in spite 
of the long neglect he must be 
ranked with Augustine and Aqui- 
nas. The translation is unusual- 
ly well-done and the printing at- 
tractive. Here, again, is a book 
for the library of every lover of 
history. 


Another translation calling at- 
tention to the long struggle for 
intellectual freedom, is Castel- 
lio’s Concerning Heretics. How- 
ever much anyone may be inclin- 
ed to worship “the good old 
days,” a candid reference to the 
literature of history sends one 
back with a feeling that in some 
respects at least progress has 
been made. Castellio was one of 
those liberal minds who, living in 
a day of theological intolerance, 
called men away from their nar- 
rowness toward mutual under- 
standing. Needless to say, his 
voice was lost in the general 
clamor of theological controver- 
sy. What a delightful cloak does 
theological opinion provide for 
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political exigency, and how ferv- 
id can one’s convictions become 
when they mark also the path to 
political power or stand in the 
way of social revolution. 


Mr. Bainton has not only ren- 
dered into English this very im- 
portant work of the Reformation 
period, but has accompanied it 
with a most informing and ex- 
tended introduction. We see, 
here, a picture not commonly pre- 
sented, the attitude toward re- 
ligious persecution of the pre- 
Reformation writers, what is sel- 
dom mentioned, the names and 
writings of the Protestant perse- 
cutors as well as the Protestant 
liberals, with a discussion of the 
influence of the De Haereticis 
which is here translated. 


It is a good thing for the world 
that Fox’s Book of Martyrs 
which used to be in libraries of 
all our grandfathers is now gath- 
ering the dust of oblivion. It is 
some indication of progress to- 
ward freedom that there are at 
least a few people of divergent 
faiths who can calmly sit down 
together and discuss the “cussed- 
ness” of the persecuting fathers 
in a spirit of tolerance and mu- 
tual appreciation. The Protes- 
tant portion of the world is prone 
to think that the persecution all 
sprang from one quarter. Who- 
ever bears such a mind will be 
disillusioned to find how many of 
the protestant saints were will- 
ing to save their neighbors by re- 
sort to sword and fire. It is at 
least humbling to our humanity 
to realize how many of us know 
not what spirit we are of. This 
book has a popular as well as a 
scholarly interest, being written 
from an unprejudiced stand- 
point and bringing to us one of 
the spots of light and joy in a 
period of dark controversy and 
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theological excess. It is now first 
translated into English and the 
printing is the usual delightful 
product of the Columbia Univer- 


sity Press. 
Ral: 


Two Great Books on China 


MY COUNTRY AND MY PEOPLE. By 
Lin Yutang. A John Day Book. Reynal 
and Hitchcock, New York. Pp. xviii, 
382. $3.00. 


THE GREAT WALL CRUMBLES. By 
Grover Clark. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1935. Pp. xi, 386. 
$3.50. 


To give an understanding of 
Chinese psychology, manners, 
and outlooks we can remember no 
book comparable to Lin Yutang’s 
My Country and My People. Mr. 
Lin brings to the task of inter- 
pretation not only the Chinese 
knowledge so essential but an un- 
usual comprehension of Western 
culture and a charming literary 
style. His book must become a 
classic for a knowledge of the 
Chinese people. 


It is a most difficult book to re- 
view for many reasons, first of 
all because the Westerner, how- 
ever well-versed in Chinese lore, 
can scarcely bring the intimate 
and critical knowledge here dis- 
played ; for the author is critical, 
very critical, of the Chinese scene 
and turns the sharp edge of his 
criticism not infrequently on 
Western manners and watch- 
words as well. 


In general he considers the 
Chinese people, their character, 
their mind, their ideals of life. 
Then the activities of the modern 
scene, the life of the women, so- 
cial and political practices, lit- 
erary life, their artistic expres- 
sion in writing and painting and 
living, and closes with an epi- 
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logue on present conditions in 
China worthy of an ancient Jew- 
ish prophet. 


He is quite disgusted with the 
shallow learning which many 
Chinese students take back from 
American and European univer- 
sities and their bumptious atti- 
tude toward their own race. 


To the present reviewer he 
seems at times to underestimate 
his own people and the great un- 
appreciated contribution they 
have made toward the scientific 
progress of the West. One might 
easily begin with the mariner’s 
compass, which changed the face 
of Western civilization, and then 
name forty or more inventions 
and discoveries that became the 
working basis of Western scien- 
tific advance. So it cannot be al- 
together true that her art is her 
only lasting contribution to the 
culture of the world. 


We feel that she had great in- 
fluence also on the political desti- 
nies of the West through the Tao- 
istic laissez faire political philos- 
ophy that the best governed state 
was the least governed. This in- 
fluence touched the French En- 
lightenment at its height and so 
came to influence powerfully not 
only the doctrines of Adam 
Smith, Bentham, and Mill but al- 
so the democratic ideals of the 
makers of the American Consti- 
tution. 


On the whole, his occasional 
thrusts and jibes at the West 
must be acknowledged as just. 
His criticism of American educa- 
tion is a bit unfair and springs 
partly from a natural Chinese 
misapprehension of what a uni- 
_ versity education purports to do. 
We do not presume to give a man 
an education but only to indicate 
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to him the sources and how to 
achieve them. The great value of 
college training lies not in ac- 
quirement of learning but in dis- 
covering the methods of learning 
and a survey of the fields of 
knowledge. At best the result 
would be disappointing to one 
who expected much wisdom from 
the new A.B. or even the new 
Ph.D. His learning is but begun 
and signalized by ‘“Commence- 
ment.” 


Mr. Lin’s bad opinion of Chris- 
tianity could be due to nothing 
else than early training in that 
caricature of Christianity known 
as Fundamentalism. His case is 
a fair warning against the too 
often deep but narrow convic- 
tions that accompany religious 
teaching, and his situation is not 
different from that of vast multi- 
tudes of Americans and Euro- 
peans. 


New editions of the book de- 
serve more careful proof-reading. 


Above all this book should be 
purchased and digested by every- 
one who desires to have compe- 
tent knowledge of the Chinese 
situation. 


The serious student of Chi- 
nese affairs will do well to add to 
the remarkable work of Lin Yu- 
tang another book, that of Grover 
Clark, The Great Wall Crumbles. 
One has here a view of China 
from the historical aspect of its 
relations with the West, its con- 
tributions to Western life and 
the contrast in civilizations 
which has ruled past history and 
will dictate the future. This auth- 
or, too, brings to his work a fine 
discrimination and a thorough 
understanding of the people. The 
particular value lies in the in- 
sight which he gives into the po- 
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litical forces which made China 
and the understanding of events 
in Occidental-Oriental relations 
so often a closed book to the West- 
ern mind. These two volumes 
complement each other in an un- 
usual way and together go far to- 
ward providing a just estimate 
of that most interesting of all 
peoples, the Chinese. 
Ned ha doy 


Are We Barbarians? 


GREEK IDEALS AND MODERN LIFE. 
By Sir R. W. Livingstone. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. 1935. 
Pp. x, 175. $2.00. 


The question “Are we barbari- 
ans?” is exactly one which would 
be laughed off by the present age 
as most preposterous. And yet 
such would have been the un- 
doubted reaction of Nero, light- 
ing the Coliseum with human 
torches, or of Louis le Grand, 
whose peasants beat the swamps 
at night lest the cry of frogs 
should disturb the royal master. 


“Are we barbarians?” is the 
question raised by Sir Richard 
W. Livingstone in Greek Ideals 
and Modern Life. If it be true 
that “barbarism is the absence of 
standards to which appeal can 
be made,” then it will be difficult 
to absolve our age, if we are to 
judge it by the things in which 
we most pride ourselves — that 
backwash of freedom and inven- 
tion, silly and salacious films and 
journals, effeminate and dishon- 
est advertising, sensation- and 
falsehood-bearing newspapers, 
the chaotic notions of ethics in 
our school and college classes, the 
submergence of human right in 
the face of profit, and the scorn 
of ethical ideals in the world of 
politics. 
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Desperately enough, our only 
answer seems to be the scientific 
one of invention, of law, and or- 
ganization. It is true these could 
do much, but they can do nothing 
unless backed by a rising and mil- 
itant moral purpose and a deeper 
sense of moral responsibility. 


These are the devastating re- 
flections raised by our author, 
and they need to be indulged if 
we are to find our way out of the 
present moral, social, economic 
and social chaos. 


The aim of a journalist 
may either be to enlarge the 
circulation of a paper or to 
give his readers a true and 
intelligent picture of the 
world; of a lawyer either to 
extend his practice or to help 
justice to be done; of a busi- 
ness man either to grow rich 
or to play his part as a‘nurse’ 
of the community. 


The tragedy of our times may 
be that these alternatives scarcely 
arise in the minds of the modern 
men. ‘‘Success,” however at- 
tained, has become our only good. 


To such an age this book is a 
challenge calling us to consider 
the foundations on which an en- 
during civilization is built, such 
as were contributed by the Greek 
ideals, complemented by the con- 
tributions of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 


In times when we are 
tempted to think that the 
problem of the world is the 
problem of salesmanship, it 
is salutary to consider this 
dream of a civilization, 
whose object was not power 
or money but a human ideal, 
in which men before any- 
thing else desired to be men, 
and salesmanship, if it was 
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a necessity of the moment, 
was not the end of life. 


All too much have we lost sight 
of the fact that the greatest thing 
in the world is a good man and 
this implies one who for the sake 
of integrity will sacrifice all les- 
ser interests, among which is life 
itself. 


Thus the President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, diag- 
noses the present age and calls us 
back to foundations of a true cul- 
ture, with a skill and literary 
charm that should make this vol- 
ume of the Martin Classical Lec- 
tures at Oberlin widely read. 


Relei. 
Miscellaneous 


BYZANCE ET LES ARABES. De 4. 4. 
Vasiliev. Tome I: La Dynastie d’Ar- 
morium (820-867). Edition francaise 
preparée par Henri Gregoire et Marius 
Canard, avec le concours de C. Nallino 
et E. Honigmann et Claude Backvwis. 
Tome III: Die Ostgrenze des Byzantin- 
ischen Reiches (363-1071), von Ernst 
Honigmann. Editions de Il’'Institut de 
Philogie et d’Histoire Orientales. Corpus 
Bruxellense Historae Byzantinae, Brux- 
elles, Belgique. 1935. Pp. xii, 251; 269. 
Avec cartes géographique. Paper covers. 


The period of decline in the 
Roman Empire is commonly 
looked upon as a period of inac- 
tivity, uninstructive and uninter- 
esting. It has, therefore, been too 
much neglected by Western schol- 
ars. The most important works 
on the subject have been in Rus- 
sian, which has perhaps been an 
equal barrier. We now have ac- 
cess in French to the valuable re- 
searches of Vasiliev, translated 
by a group of distinguished schol- 
ars and already two volumes of 
the more extensive work have ap- 
peared. The first volume in the 
series Corpus Bruxellense His- 
toriae Byzantinae, Byzance et les 
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Arabes, deals with La Dynastie d’ 
Armorum (820-867 A.D.) 


To most of us this period is a 
sealed book, but these volumes 
disclose to us a turbulent history 
of change when mighty forces 
were in conflict for supremacy in 
the founding of a new civiliza- 
tion. Too often these centuries 
are by us called the Dark Ages 
and too often we think of that 
time as quiescent, but it was an 
age when there was much stir in 
the world, much stir that was not 
war, for the trade communica- 
tions and travel extended from 
Spain to Korea and into the very 
heart of Russia. 


For these reasons the task of 
bringing within the range of com- 
mon Western scholarship a 
knowledge of those events which 
were the matrix of later civiliza- 
tion is one of high importance. 


The second volume is in prep- 
aration, but the third is already 
published in German, under the 
title Die Ostgrenze des Byzantin- 
ischen Reiches von 363 bis 1071. 


Thus is opened what to many 
scholars will be a new field of his- 
torical information and these vol- 
umes will be eagerly seized upon. 


R.T.F. 


EARLY PHILOSOPHERS OF GREECE. 
By Matthew Thompson McClure. D. 
Appleton-Centure, New York. 1935. Pp. 
218. $2.25. 


In this book, Professor Mc- 
Clure has contributed to the 
Century Philosophy Series an ad- 
mirable study of early Greek phi- 
losophy, brought well up-to-date 
in the new light that recent dis- 
coveries with respect to Greek re- 
ligion and speculation and our 
enlarged and revised knowledge 
of the general Hellenic attitude 
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towards the problems presented 
by the turmoil and by human life, 
have cast upon it. The discussion 
is supplemented with a pains- 
taking translation by Professor 
Lattimore of the fragments of 
the early philosophers. These 
fragments have been frequently 
translated, to be sure, but they 
may well be re-read in Professor 
Lattimore’s version, which is 
certainly as accurate as any 
other, and has the advantage of 
being combined with Professor 
McClure’s commentary. The 
book should prove of great help 
and interest to the student, lay or 
professional, of the beginnings 
of European philosophic thought. 
B. A. G. Fuller. 


LOGIC IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Charles Gray Shaw. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 1935. Pp. 428. $2.00. 


The author states that he has 
written Logic in Theory and 
Practice “almost wholly for the 
sake of students who are required 
to take a course in the subject of 
logic,”’ and that he has attempted 
“to make logic a reasonably pop- 
ular subject.” In the reviewers 
opinion, he has suceeded admir- 
ably in the first part which con- 
sists of the traditional deductive 
logic. The secret of this success 
is that he has elaborated upon the 
material sufficiently to make it 
both simple and clear. The price 
which he has paid however for 
this lucidity is that the first part 
becomes too long as compared to 
the rather brief treatment of In- 
duction and the complete omis- 
sion of reference to recent move- 
ments in the field of logic. He has 
sought to introduce the practical 
element by including work-sheets 
which the student is expected to 
fill out. This plan, however, does 
not seem to be an improvement 
over the customary lists of prac- 
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tice problems found in the av- 
erage logical text. 


In the second part on Inductive 
Logic, we have a fairly adequate 
treatment of selected problems 
such as determination of causes, 
statistical methods, and proba- 
bility. In the final section under 
theory of knowledge, the treat- 
ment of rationalism, empiricism 
and pragmatism, suffers some- 
what from severe condensation, 
and the beginning student in log- 
ic will need wise and sympathetic 
guidance in charting his course 
through the maze of epistemo- 
logical theories. 

Dries: 


THE SUNSET HILL. By Mary Pollard 
Tynes. The Kaleidograph Press, Dallas, 
Texas. 1935. $1.50. 


The Sunset Hill by Mary Pol- 
lard Tynes is a sad collection of 
poems dealing with lost love and 
oncoming death. Of course lost 
love is not really lost and death 
really leads to immortality. Nev- 
ertheless, the pallor of these 
poems seems to belie the triumph 
which they claim. Perhaps the 
reviewer’s judgment is unfair. 
Certainly it is prejudiced by a 
general rejection of the romantic 
nostalgia of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Perhaps the author has 
found real triumph over the per- 
ennial tragedy of life. But what- 
ever the personal and whatever 
the ultimate value of the poems 
may be, they have little positive 
significance for the twentieth 
century world. The following is 
typical: 

Unafraid 
When death 
Shall call to me 
I shall not be afraid 
But fall in step and quietly go 
With him. 
H. J.S. 
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THE FREEDOM OF MAN. By 4rthur H. 
Compton. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don. Pp. xiii, 153. $2.00. 


The Terry Lectures at Yale are 
granted the utmost freedom in 
interpreting religion in the light 
of science and philosophy, and ex- 
perience shows that they are not, 
by any means, always on the side 
of the angels, like Professor 
Compton. His five chapters con- 
cern Freedom versus Law, What 
Determines Our Actions ?, Intelli- 
gence in the World of Nature, 
Man’s Place in God’s World, and 
Death, or Life Eternal? and it is 
clear that such enormous issues 
cannot be fully discussed in the 
single lectures which are all the 
space he can spare them. As 
might have been expected from a 
distinguished physicist, Profes- 
sor Compton is most instructive 
when he deals with Heisenberg’s 
Uncertainty Principle (Ch. II). 
He regards it as “well established 
that no more precise information 
about the state of motion of a 
particle than that admitted by 
the quantum theory can be got. by 
any kind of physical experi- 
ments” (p. 46-47), and as this 
entails uncertainty in large-scale 
events also, ultimately the laws 
of nature are statistical and not 
exact (p. 68). By thus making 
uncertainty an observable fact, 
however, Professor Compton 
fails to dispose of the suggestions 
that hereafter the physicist may 
discover a technique for eliminat- 
ing it, and so leaves determinism 
a possible article of faith. Where- 
fore, it would seem logically pref- 
erable to conceive it from the out- 
set as a methodological assump- 
tion, which, at the moment, seems 
reducible to a methodological fic- 
tion, but which nevertheless con- 
tinues to be useful as a method of 
prediction, whenever prediction 
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is desired. I was glad to see that 
in his last chapter, in which Pro- 
fessor Compton refuses to de- 
spair of immortality, he appeals 
to James’ transmission theory in 
order to invalidate the material- 
istic production theory of the re- 
lation of body and mind; also 
that he does not wholly ignore 
the empirical evidence of psychic 
research,” though he does not 
quite make the point that, at pres- 
ent, we have no experimental 
control over this evidence and so 
cannot apply the pragmatic test. 
F.C. 8S. Schiller. 


MOVEMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY .By George 
H. Mead. Edited by Merritt H. Moore. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
1936. Pp. xxviii, 519. $5.00. 


Whatever else may be said 
about this book, it must be admit- 
ted to go a long way towards es- 
tablishing one of its major con- 
tentions, viz. that knowledge is a 
social product. For its Preface 
confesses that it has arisen from, 
partly stenographic, notes taken 
by students (Messrs. A. Carus 
and G. A. Pappas are mentioned 
in this connection) , various man- 
uscripts left by Professor Mead 
in various stages of completion, 
and edited by Professor M. H. 
Moore of Knox College, who took 
on the job after Professors A. E. 
Murphy and C. W. Morris had 
dropped it. Professor Moore also 
acknowledges help from his 
“friend and colleague,” Dr. L. W. 
Elder, from his wife and Miss L. 
E. Evans, in preparing his manu- 
script, and from Miss L. Hogan 
and Miss G. Venable, who typed 
it. Evidently many hands have 
had a finger in this pie, or rather 
beverage; but is the outcome to 
be unreservedly labelled “Mead”? 
Obviously, if anything should go 
wrong in a joint product of this 
sort, it would not be easy to ap- 
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portion the blame! This is per- 
haps one of the great advantages 
of social co-operation. 

There are some errors which 
must plainly be errors of deci- 
phering, as when (Emil) Fischer 
is credited with the discovery of 
Fechner’s Law (pp. 481, 513). 
Others may plausibly be ascribed 
to lapses of memory in Mead’s in- 
formal lecturing, such as calling 
Henri Poincaré, the brother of 
Raymond, instead of his cousin 
(p. 490), making Frederick the 
Great take part in “Wars of the 
Spanish Succession” (instead of 
the Austrian), (p. 96), and mak- 
ing Comte (born 1798) a “con- 
temporary of Poincaré (p. 490). 
Such slips, as well as the curtail- 
ing of the French feminine in 
duré and volonté général, should, 
of course, have been corrected in 
the editing; and it may be that 
many of them were. But I fear, 
that when Mead took to the phi- 
losophy of history, he became, 
like so many of his predecessors, 
a little careless about the dates 
and facts of history. 


As regards the substance of the 
book, it is in no wise a history of 
philosophy. It is too selective and 
does not go into sufficient detail. 
Also, there is no documentation. 
Mead’s principal interest was in 
the method of science, and of this 
he gives a sound pragmatic ac- 
count. He does not develop any 
particular novelties, unless it is 
in his careful account of the way 
in which, for human knowledge, 
the past falls into line with the 
pragmatic analysis, and, like the 
present and the future, becomes 
subject to reconstruction and 
change. But this line of thought 
had already been worked out ful- 
ly in his Philosophy of the Pres- 
ent. The present volume is, how- 
ever, easier reading than its pre- 
decessors, partly, no doubt, be- 
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cause the Editor has not altogeth- 
er excluded illustrative anec- 
dotes. The story of Margaret 
Fuller’s acceptance of the uni- 
verse (which had not, apparent- 
ly, proposed to her!) is, of course, 
well known; but the tale (p. 507) 
of how James brought home to 
Royce the relativity of the 
“right” street-car to the destina- 
tion one desired to reach, struck 
meas a real contribution to philo- 
sophic anecdotage. 
Re CuSoo. 


THE ART OF MICHELANGELO. By H. 
H. Powers, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xix, 215. 


This book is an appreciation of 
the work of Michelangelo, laying 
particular stress on its spiritual 
meaning. It does not claim to be 
either critical or expository. 
“Biography as such will not de- 
tain us. Our concern is with the 
art of Michelangelo, not merely 
with the individual works from 
his hand but with that larger 
spiritual fact of which these are 
the fragmentary and imperfect 
expression. Through the maze of 
activities and happenings, we 
seek his sculpture, his painting, 
and above and beyond these, his 
art, his personality.” (xix). The 
book should make a direct appeal 
to those who approach art from 
its emotional rather than its aes- 
thetic side, to those who feel with 
the author “that the things of the 
spirit are spiritually discerned.” 

G. C. 


BEHAVIOR, KNOWLEDGE, FACT, By 
Arthur F. Bentley. Principia Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Pp. xiii, 387. $3.50. 


_ It seems likely that this book 
is intended as a contribution to 
the methodology of psychology, 
but its readers may justly com- 
plain that its writer has done re- 
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markably little to make clear 
what his intentions were. Neither 
his Preface nor his Conclusion 
yields any clue to this problem, 
and, though the book is probably 
written for professors of psychol- 
ogy, even these may desire to 
know what is the drift of the crit- 
icisms with which they are so lib- 
erally aspersed. The fact that the 
author finds it necessary to ex- 
press himself in a new vocabu- 
lary composed of words like ‘di- 
cau,’ (which does not, however, 
mean ‘two-tailed’ but ‘speaking- 
heard’), ‘communact,’ ‘percep- 
taine,’ and ‘objectan,’ does not 
relieve the situation, even though 
this technical language is formed 
from the Latin and not, as usual, 
from the Greek. To a philosopher, 
Professor Bentley’s book sug- 
gests the depressing thought that 
after fifty years’ effort to render 
psychology “scientific” this un- 
happy subject would appear to be 
as disputable, controversial and 
philosophic, in the worst sense of 
the word, as ever. The root of the 
trouble is evidently deep-seated, 
and is hardly likely to be removed 
so long as psychologists do not 
feel it incumbent upon them to 
discover the suitable and fruit- 
ful methods in their science for 
themselves, but imagine that psy- 
chology can become a science by 
taking over and imitating the 
methods of better established sci- 
ences. Unfortunately for them, 
these very sciences are nowadays 
busily reconstructing their fun- 
damental assumptions, and it 
seems likely that psychology will 
become scientific only to find that 
its ‘science’ has become obsolete. 
BaCe oan: 


THE HORIZON OF EXPERIENCE. A 
Philosophy for the Modern Man. By C. 
Delisle Burns. W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York. Pp. 372.$3.50. 


That our day is on the crest of 
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one of the great waves of history 
is a fact, like the reputation of 
Uriah Heap, known to almost 
everybody. And yet there is need 
of continual reminding to pre- 
vent our falling asleep in the 
midst of senses numbed by excite- 
ment, or minds lulled into a lazy 
apathy or provincialism. For this 
reason, if for no other, the flood 
of literature about the new era is 
more than justified. None of the 
recent volumes dealing with this 
subject is more illuminating and 
provocative than Delisle Burns’ 
The Horizon of Experience. To 
read it is to agree with its author 
that “The whole of modern expe- 
rience moves toward new hori- 
zons.” Other ages have been eras 
of transition, we are told, but our 
own is unique in its attitude to- 
ward the future: “We are ‘mod- 
ern’ not because we have come so 
far, but because we have so far to 
go.”’ To us has been given an at- 
titude both of wide surmise and 
humility; we stand consciously 
on the threshold of a new era. 
Western history, we are told, has 
moved through three dominant 
periods,—the classical, the medi- 
eval, and the scientific. A fourth 
is imminent,—the first era of 
world civilization, — that will 
bring with it new values in all 
phases of cultural and institut- 
ional life. 


The larger portion of this vol- 
ume is devoted to an analysis of 
the nature and present status of 
the arts, among which are includ- 
ed morality and religion, in the 
light of this sense of transition. 
One fruitful result is a criticism 
of the whole scientific outlook of 
the 19th century still echoed in 
our psychology, social science, 
and pedagogy. Human nature, it 
is contended, is neither an incip- 
ient preoccoupation with sense 
data nor a mere mechanism of ad- 
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justment. The arts alone provide 
us with the deepest knowledge of 
it. 

Art is more natural than sci- 

ence... The production and ap- 

preciation of the arts in gen- 
eral and even of the fine arts 
should be discussed not at the 

end but at the beginning of a 

truly scientific psychology ... 

A work of art is as significant 

of something in the real world 

as any conclusions of science 
can be. When we are moved to 
speak poetry or even moved by 
it, we are as near to the heart 
of things as when we select the 
mathematical relations be- 
tween objects of perception... 
Art saw the world long before 
science did. 
Again, 

From the top of a good act one 

may see a universe at least as 

vast as can be discovered by 
the analysis of natural law. 
And, finally, 

if the law of necessity is dis- 

covered by science, the law of 

freedom can only be discovered 
by art. 

Philosophically considered the 
volume is open to serious criti- 
cism. To attempt “to take change 
seriously,” for instance, may re- 
sult in taking it too seriously. It 
is one thing to declare that “The 
world revealed by modern histor- 
ical knowledge makes it quite im- 
possible for us to accept our own 
tradition in the arts, in morality 
or religion, as the best or the 
last ;”’ and it is another to leave 
an impression that there is noth- 
ing cumulative in the spiritual 
achievement of history. Horizon 
and memory are correlative. If 
the future is to be ontologically 
significant, the past must be so 
likewise; for past was once fu- 
ture, and the future will eventu- 
ally become past. Similarly it is 
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not manifest that philosophies 
are merely ephemeral visions 
growing out of special cultural 
conditions; if this were so the 
author’s philosophic view would 
be pointless. Many will disagree 
with his liason with new-real- 
ism; more will find inadequate 
his aesthetic interpretation of re- 
ligion whereby Deity is a relation 
or quality of social experience 
rather than an ontological Spirit. 
Whatever defects the reader 
finds, however, are adequately 
compensated by the author’s 
penetrating analysis of the 
spiritual forms of life and his 
epigrammatic quality of style. 
Here, for instance, are a few ex- 
amples of the latter: ‘The ‘re- 
volt of youth’ is not half so dan- 
gerous as the cocksureness of 
youth.” “All truth is useful; but 
it is useful because it is truth.” 
“There is no special virtue in be- 
ing ‘advanced’ if one is advanc- 
ing down a blind alley or on to 
the edge of a precipice.” “If the 
motion of stars cannot be ex- 
plained by desire, neither can de- 
sire be explained by the motion 
of stars.” This is the sort of book 
one can reread with profit and 
mark up for future reference. It 
is a genuine contribution to the 
literature concerning Tomorrow. 

Wilbur Long 


1905-1935. By 
T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 220 $2.50. 


COLLECTED POEMS 


In his essay on Dante T. S. 
Eliot suggests that the best in- 
troduction to that learned media- 
eval poet is an unpremeditated 
reading and rereading of his 
work. The same may be said of 
Eliot himself, for though like 
Dante his verse contains fre- 
quent allusions, and is often ex- 
plicitly and analytically philo- 
sophical, it is poetry which must 
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be directly experienced. More- 
over, it must be experienced re- 
peatedly in order that its mean- 
ing may emerge, for it is not 
formed of glittering surfaces 
but is the fragmentary expres- 
sion of something only slightly 
analysable and fathomable to the 
conscious mind. For such poetry 
the final test must be as to 
whether through frequent read- 
ing it grows or dies. For the re- 
viewer, who for some years has 
followed the work of Eliot, now 
published in Collected Poems, 
1909-1935, his poetry has grown. 


Technically Eliot stands high 
above his contemporary poets 
writing in English, and fully 
warrants his position as the most 
influential among them. The 
strength, perfection and origin- 
ality of his verse is the more re- 
markable because of its wide 
range. It contains such clearly 
reasoned passages as: 

Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps in time future, 

And time future contained in time 

past. 

If all time is eternally present 

All time is unredeemable. 

What might have been is an ab- 

straction 

Remaining a perpetual possibility 

Only in a world of speculation. 


But though always philosophical, 
Eliot has followed Walter Peter’s 
suggestion in attempting to make 
poetry approximate to the con- 
dition of music, skillfully us- 
ing the repetition and variation 
of themes, and being content in 
poetry with a large degree of the 
non-rational expression of the 
emotions with which we are 
familiar in music. This passage 
(marked diminuendo) wh en 
rightly timed illustrates his 
musical technique: 

For it won’t be minutes but hours 

For it won’t be hours but years 


And the morning 
And the evening 
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And noontime 

And night 

Morning 

Evening 

Noontime 

Night 
Not all the music in Eliot’s verse 
is aS Obvious as this. Most of it 
is less external, its rhythm keyed 
to the unfolding of thought and 
emotion : 

Because I do not hope to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

Desiring this man’s gift and that 

man’s scope 


For some critics such subtlety 
is uncalled for. To them the soul 
is presumably revealed mechani- 
cally or through a stroke of brilli- 
ance, not through the inner 
growth of the mind. Therefore 
they consign Eliot to “The Cult 
of Unintelligibility,” accusing 
him of cultivating obscurity in 
order to appear profound. The 
answer to such criticism is that 
life happens to be profound and 
hidden largely from conscious- 
ness, and that a humble realiza- 
tion of the symbolic character of 
experience brings wisdom with 
obscurity. 


Philosophically it is not easy 
to summarize the tendencies re- 
presented in Eliot’s development. 
The sophisticated, erudite aspect, 
which led to the absurd descrip- 
tion of him as a “cerebralist” is 
comparatively slight. It points 
towards the deeper irony and 
humility of disillusionment. In 
all Eliot’s work there are no 
“songs of innocence” where in- 
nocence implies lack of experi- 
ence, For him the poet is not 
the “eternal adolescent.” But in 
spite of his self-caricature he is 
not altogether precise and grim, 
for in the midst of sophistication, 
and purified by it, appear lines 
of the freest and most untram- 
meled beauty: 
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Blown hair is sweet, brown hair over 
the mouth blown, 

Lilac and brown hair; 

Distraction, music of the flute, stops 

and steps of the mind over the third 
stair, 

Fading, fading; strength beyond 
hope and despair 

Climbing the third stair. 


Eliot begins in disillusionment, 
and ends inreligious mysticism. 
For him the world is “The Waste- 
land”: 


If there were water 

And no rock 

If there were rock 

And also water 

And water 

A spring 

A pool among the rocks 

If there were the sound of water 
only 

Not the cicada 

And dry grass singing 

But sound of water over a rock 

Where the hermit-thrush sings in 
pine trees 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 

But there is no water 


In his transitional poem, “The 
Hollow Men,” he points to a faith 
and a hope, but it is not the hope 
of those who have found life 
abundant, but “The hope only of 
empty men.” 


The eyes are not here 

There are no eyes here 

In this valley of dying stars 

In this hollow valley 

This broken jaw of our lost king- 
doms 
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In this last of meeting places 

We grope together 

And avoid speech 

Gathered on this beach of the 
tumid river. 


Sightless, unless 

The eyes reappear 

As the perpetual star 

Multifoliate rose 

Of death’s twilight kingdom 

The hope only 

Of empty men. 

It would be easy to say that Eliot, 
in spite of his Anglo-Catholicism 
is no true Christian, because, un- 
like Jesus and Saint Francis who 
felt the presence of God in the 
joy of “the positive hour,” he 
turns from the world as maya, 
illusion, and finds salvation in 
an unworldly quiescence. At 
times such a conclusion seems 
true, but at other times the ima- 
gery of life recurs, and we find 
that the spirit of positive life is 
the same as the unmoving spirit 
behind all things: 

Blessed sister, holy mother, spirit 
of the fountain, spirit of the 
garden, 

Suffer us not to mock ourselves 
with falsehood 

Teach us to care and not to care 

Teach us to sit still 

Even among these rocks, 

Our peace in His will 

And even among these rocks 

Sister, mother 

And spirit of the river, spirit of the 
sea 


Suffer me not to be separated 
And let my cry come unto Thee. 


—H. Jeffery Smith. 
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